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When the World 
Interferes 


THE ANCIENT ONE sat alone among his 
scrolls and instruments. Outside in the 
grand plaza a crowd gathered. The in- 
creased sound of their voices revealed 
their fear. 

The reason for their trembling was 
clear to the ancient one. This was the 
night of sudden darkness which he had 
predicted. 

A boy came softly into the gallery, 
his eyes reflecting the terror gripping 
the people. “The moon is turning 
black!” he blurted out. “What does it our earth crossed between the sun and 
mean?” the moon. 

“Sit down,” said the old man softly. “The moon has no light of itself,” 
“What is taking place is not strange. It continued the sage. “It gives off only 
has happened before. It will happen the light it refiects from the sun. Dur- 
again.” He glanced at his charts. “The ing an eclipse there is no light from the 
moon should be half-hidden by now. moon because the earth has over- 
Soon it will be completely covered and shadowed it. He arose and walked to- 
then it will appear again. When it does, ward the garden, the-boy at his side. 


the people will return home, unaffected “You and I are like the moon,” he 
by what they have seen. But for youI said gently. “We can reflect only that 
want it to be a lesson.” light which comes to us from on high. 


The thrill of learning replaced the When the earth comes between us and 
boy’s fears, and he listened attentively. that light. we no longer reflect its 
“The stars and heavenly bodies have glory.” 
paths which they must follow through The boy nodded understandingly. 
the skies,” the old one explained. He walked with the old man out into 
“Sometimes their paths cross. Tonight the moonlit night. 
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UNITED STATES 


Ration food again! 

A return to food rationing in the 
United States is asked by Dr. Samuel 
M. Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dr. 
Cavert arrived in America recently 
after six months in Europe. 

“In several countries—Germany and 
Hungary and Austria, for example—the 
food situation will become worse during 
the next three months,” he says. “Next 
winter may be even more terrible un- 
less help comes from the outside. The 
lack of seed, fertilizer, and agricultural 
implements will result in the sowing of 
relatively small crops during the com- 
ing season.” 

Dr. Cavert says that to leave food- 
saving “wholly to unco-ordinated vol- 
untary activities is merely toying with 
the problem. ...I believe the American 
people would welcome the re-establish- 
ment of a strict program of rationing 
by our government in order to provide 
for a systematic sharing with the hun- 
gry millions of Europe and of other 
parts of the globe,” he said. “Nothing 
would do more to give America a new 
position of moral leadership in the 
world.” 


“Starvation in Europe threatens to 
rob us of our victory,” declares Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. “The Scriptural in- 
junction, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him,’ has become a maxim of practical 
statesmanship. .. . We must act before 
it is too late. An American nation, 
feasting on luxuries while millions are 
threatened with starvation, can make 
itself odious to the whole world.” 
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Samuel M. Cavert 


Missionaries appeal for rationing 

The U. S. Government was urged 
“to take immediate steps to reinstitute 
such a rationing program as would as- 
sure the minimum supplies for our 
share. of the quantities. and kinds of 
food required overseas for the next 
year,” it was proposed by the Foreign 
Missions Conference in session in Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., on March 27-29. 


“Among the drastic steps which we | 


would support,” said the Conference, 


to the millers, (2) enforcement of a |" 
wheatless day weekly, (3) temporary |" 


reduction of normal wheat reserves, 
(4) further reduction of the use of 


grain for alcoholic beverages, (5) meas- — 
‘a 
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fidee to reduce the feeding of grain to 
‘animals and poultry, and (6) utilizing 
present government stockpiles of food 
jat various points in the Pacific area. 


i 


Missionary work in difficulty 

_ Christian missionary work will be 
more difficult in the postwar period 
than at any time since the great expan- 
sion of mission effort early in the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. E. K. Higdon told 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 

_ Reasons for increased difficulty, he 
said, are the spiritual and mental de- 
terioration resulting from the war 
‘among peoples in many mission areas 
and the heavy loss of life and property. 

Dr. Higdon, executive secretary of 
the department of oriental missions of 
the United Christian Missionary So- 
‘ciety, spoke particularly regarding the 
|Philippine Islands which he has visited 
since the war. He said that 3,000,000 of 
18,000,000 people in the islands were 
killed or wounded and that loss through 
destruction of buildings alone is esti- 
mated at a billion dollars. 

“People have repealed their moral 
codes,” he said. “They broke all the 
‘commandments in their efforts to resist 
the occupation, learning to lie, steal, 
jand murder. Children brought up dur- 
ing the war years in southeastern Asia 

d in the southwest Pacific do not 
know the difference between right and 

ong.” 

He said missionaries have three aims 
—to change individual lives, transform 
community life, and produce the ethic 
and common culture to create the 
proper atmosphere for a Christian 
world order. Nowhere are missions 
succeeding adequately in all three 
tasks, he asserted, but brilliant ex- 
amples of partial success may be found 
in every mission field. 
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Missions urged to interest servicemen 

U. S. servicemen returning from 
abroad have brought back an awakened 
interest in Christian missions. This en- 
thusiasm must be preserved and ex- 
tended, it was emphasized at sessions 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

Pointing out that millions of Amer- 
icans now have seen the missions fields 
and know the conditions that exist 
there, conference speakers urged that 
these men be organized by the churches 
to tell about their impressions. It also 
was proposed that war veterans be as- 
sembled to study mission programs. 

One instance cited of the enlistment 
of veterans to promote interest in for- 
eign missions was described by Chap- 
lain Arnold F. Maahs, who told of a 
two months’ speaking tour in the 
American Lutheran Church conducted 
by veterans who had been in New 
Guinea. 

Dr. John T. Peters, Philadelphia 
Presbyterian clergyman, told the con- 
vention that the approach to men in 
the past has been the weak point in 
missionary promotion work. He 
charged that pastors often are “bottle- 
necks,” preventing men from becoming 
mission-minded. Many of them, he 
said, protect the men in their congre- 
gations “against enthusiasm for world 
missions.” 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach, a pioneer in 
the missionary literacy movement, de- 
clared that the United Nations Organ- 
ization would “be built on sand” un- 
less Christian missions succeed in lay- 
ing the groundwork for an enduring 
peace. 


Michelfelder to get help 


A new career seems to be awaiting 
Col. Frank M. Brown. 


AT GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD CONVENTION. Officers and Executive Committee: (Front, 
left to right) John R. Brokhoff, convention chaplain; Charles A. Linn, president of synod; 
Robert F. Shelby, Jr., pastor loci; Franklin Clark Fry. (Back) Robert Bowe, committee member; 
R. L. Gnann, treasurer; Thomas H. Weeks, secretary. 


In 1941, when the Rev. Mr. 
was secretary of the 
Mission Society in Philadelphia, he was 
called for active duty as a chaplain. He 
had been a reserve officer for 
years. So effectively has he served in 
the U. S. Army that he is now chief 
chaplain in Mediterranean area. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, Col. Brown was named as an 
associate of Dr. S. C. Michelfelder in 
directing Lutheran relief work in 
Europe. If Col. Brown is released from 
the army within the next few months, 
as now seems probable, he will go to 
Geneva to serve both the Lutheran 
World Convention and the World 
Coungil of Churches. 

Dr. Clifford Ansgar Nelson, pastor of 
Gloria Dei Church in St. Paul, Minn,, 
has been selected for overseas relief 
work of the Lutheran Church. He ex- 
pects to leave for the Continent this 
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month to supervise the World Actio 
program in central Europe outside Ge 
many. The Rev. Carl F. Schafftnit wi 
supervise distribution of supplies i 
Germany. 

Dr. Herman Keiter has arrived i 
Finland, where he will represent th 
relief program of the American Frienc 
Service Committee as well as the Lu 
theran World Convention. 


Money for Asia 

A grant of $50,000 has been made t 
the Church Committee for Relief i 
Asia by the American Section of th 
Lutheran World Convention. Th 
amount will be used to provide physicé 
relief for suffering peoples. 

The Church Committee is raisin 
$1,800,000 to furnish material aid i 
China, India, Burma, Siam, Malaya, th 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philip 
pines, Korea, and Japan. According 1 
Fred Atkins Moore, director of -th 
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committee sponsored by 42 Protestant 
denominations, two-thirds of the goal 
has been secured in cash and pledges. 
The $50,000 contribution is an alloca- 
tion from the $10,000,000 fund now be- 
ing raised for Lutheran World Action. 


Church goes west 

It seems that everything California 
‘has been saying about itself is true. At 
least, according to church reports, it is 
the congregations in California that are 
_ /making more progress than those else- 
where. 

| “A sober and reasonably objective 
appraisal of the United Lutheran 
‘Church in California,’ writes Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton after a month 
on the West Coast, “brings me to con- 
clusions that may seem that I, too, im- 
bibed deeply of California blurbs.” 
Having tried to discount the blurbs, Dr. 
_ Stoughton goes on to report that “the 
area of most rapid growth in our 
_ church” will quite probably be Cali- 
‘fornia. 

Wartime gain in California popula- 
tion seems likely to be held. Much of 
the gain consists of Lutherans, many 
of them of Scandinavian background. 
“Tt is altogether possible that within the 
next decade the history of the North- 
west Synod can be reproduced in Cali- 
fornia, and that we could have a synod 
ot 150 congregations in that territory 
provided we continue to give the same 
kind of steady encouragement that we 
. have in recent years.” The Missouri 
.. Synod already has 183 churches in this 
. The California Synod made the 
] largest proportionate gain in com- 


- = 
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municant membership of any in the 
ULC during the past two years, it was 
| reported at the recent synodical con- 
‘4 vention. Every congregation paid 100 
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per cent of its benevolence. Offerings 
in the California Synod last year were 
$49.12 per communicant member, 
nearly twice the ULC average of 
$28.35. Only one congregation was be- 
low the ULC average, and one was as 
high as $95.20 per member. 


Woman gives a thousand 

This woman is far from rich. But 
she heard her pastor, the Rev. Ernst 
Selman of St. Jacobus Church, Phila- 
delphia, say that we should make real 
sacrifice for Lutheran World Action. 
So she gave the pastor an envelope 
containing two $500 bills. 

Pastor Selman included one of the 
bills with his congregation’s World 
Action offering, and went around to 
see the woman about the other. Five 
hundred dollars would be an exceed- 
ingly generous offering from her, he 
explained. She should take back the 
remaining $500. 

But she didn’t. An insurance policy 
had recently matured, she said, provid- 
ing the one $500. And the other was a 
sum she had been slowly saving for a 
trip she hoped to take. Let both be 
given for Lutheran World Action. “You 
said we should make real sacrifice,” she 
reminded her pastor. 


CANADA 
Canada makes World Action record 
A pastor of the Canada Synod writes: 
“On my first presentation of Lutheran 
World Action, I received a check for 
$100 from a farmer’s wife. I have 
learned since that she had saved that 


-amount to deposit on a fur coat she has 


long desired. She said, ‘The coat can 
wait. I want to help rebuild the 
churches in Europe, and save our mis- 
sion fields.’ ” 

People like that explain the records 
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being made by the Canada Synod on 
behalf of the $10,000,000 appeal. Under 
the leadership of the Rev. Lloyd Schaus 
of Ottawa, the synod expects to meet 
its two-year goal of $100,000 within one 
year. By March 15 three congregations 
had reported reaching the full goal. St. 
Paul’s Church, Normanby, Ontario, had 
given $1,406 toward a $1,038 goal. 

A visit throughout the Canada Synod 
will be made by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton from 
April 29 to May 3. 

The Canada Synod has recently 
doubled the number of its subscribers 
for THe LUTHERAN. 


ENGLAND 


Relocating London churches 

Kighty-three central London parishes 
of the Church of England will be 
merged as a great rebuilding program 
begins. These mergers will make pos- 
sible about 50 new churches in the sub- 
urbs. 

Of 2,258 church buildings, vicarages, 
parish halls, and schools in the Lon- 
don diocese, only 266 escaped damage. 
Ninety-one churches were total losses. 

Congregations will have opportunity 
to make suggestions regarding merger 
plans for the various parishes, but 
power of action lies with the church 
and government authorities. Sites on 
which no new churches are to be built 
will be sold, and proceeds used to buy 
sites in vast new housing areas. Clergy- 
men will be assigned according to re- 
quirements of the new church program. 


GERMANY 


‘Niemoeller condemned? 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, who spent 
eight years in a Nazi concentration 
camp, has been “condemned to death” 


by the Fehm, nationalist underground 
organization in Germany, according to 
a report in Berne. 

Placards announcing the sentence 
were reported displayed at Goettingen, 
in Hanover province, Prussia. It was 
said Niemoeller had been condemned 
because of his statements acknowledg- 
ing German war guilt. 

The report quoted Mrs. Niemoeller 
as stating she is more concerned over 
the safety of her husband now than she 
was during his internment by the Nazis. 


Fricke cleared 

Hard to believe were the charges re- 
cently made by the Allied military au- 
thorities in Germany against Pastor 
Otto Fricke. He was arrested and im-— 
prisoned for allegedly violating Amer- 
ican regulations regarding use of the 
mails. : 

Dr. Fricke, pastor of Trinity Church 
in Frankfort, was one of the strongest 
and most effective enemies of the Nazis. 
“He is one of God’s great heroes who 
demonstrated the ruggedness of his 
faith, for which he suffered persecution 
and imprisonment,” said Dr. Ralph H. 
Long recently. Police broke up his 
prayer meetings, and barred the en- 
trance to his church with heavy chains. 
Dr. Fricke took his flock into a car- 
penter shop for services. Eventually he 
was arrested by the Nazis. 

His arrest by the Americans was un- 
justified. American censors found that 
he had mailed several letters received 
from persons in other countries, one of 
which was considered political because 
the writer told a German family their 
son would soon be released from in- 
ternment in Switzerland. 

Capt. Dumont F. Kenny, in charge of 
religious affairs for the U. S. regional 
military government, has absolved Pas- 
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tor Fricke of the charges against him, 
saying he is “one of the best men in 
Protestant leadership here.” Pastor 
‘Fricke believed it was permissible for 
him to mail the letters, because they 
had beén brought to him by American 
officers. 


Purging Nazi churchmen 

Dismissal of pastors who are still 
pro-Nazi was demanded in resolutions 
adopted at a two-day meeting of the 
Council of Brethren, which represents 
the so-called Confessional wing of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. The 
meeting took place at Darmstadt and 
was presided over by Pastor Hans As- 
mussen. The report was received from 
Berlin by Religious News Service. 

Declaring that German church lead- 
ership has the duty “earnestly to 
cleanse the Church of the Nazi spirit 


and substance,” one resolution said that 
“every pastor who did not speak openly 
against Nazism must answer whether 
he has not broken the first command- 
ment, led his parishioners into tempta- 
tion, and failed in his duty to brother- 
hood.” 

Another resolution stressed that one 
of the lessons learned by the Church 
in its struggle with “the un-Christian 
power of Nazism” was that it has a 
responsibility to make the will of God 
recognized in public life. It was an- 
nounced that the Council may decide 
at its next meeting in May “how far it 
may go in dealing with political ques- 
tions.” 

The Council urged all Protestant 
churches to adopt as their own the re- 
cent Stuttgart declaration, affirming 
the German Church’s share in the na- 
tion’s war guilt. 


President of Hungary is a former Protestant minister, Zoltan Tildy. This picture shows him returning 
to the parish he had served 13 years to resign his pastorate. Duties of the presidential office are 
too great to allow him to continue as a minister, he explains. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Cheese 

GOVERNMENT BY PERSON, rather than 
by law, was illustrated lately in Egypt. 
It had been decreed by the Arab League 
that Zionist goods were to be boycotted. 
On this occasion the decree affected the 
entrance of Roquefort cheese produced 
by Jewish dairies in Palestine. How- 
ever King Farouk had developed a de- 
cided liking for this cheese, and missed 
it when it ceased te appear on his table. 
When informed of the reason, he de- 
cided to uphold the law; but after a 
few days he ordered the palace house- 
keeper to get the cheese, “boycott or 
no boycott.” Jewish Roquefort is again 
being shipped in, at least to the king’s 
table. 

There is a further reaction to the 
boycott. Palestinian Arabs have become 
so dependent on Jewish products for 
their daily needs that smuggling and 
the black market have grown greatly. 


Information 

THE RECENT STEP taken by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to “broadcast 
regularly in Russian” will hardly be 
welcome to the Soviet in the present 
tense situation. The Soviet’s earlier ob- 
jection to this course, which was hon- 
ored by Britain and America, will 
likely be repeated vehemently. 

A news approach on the part of the 
U. S. State Department, on different 
lines, will naturally receive like de- 
nunciation. It is asking Congress for 
the support of a program to “service 
American libraries of information in 60 
countries abroad; the scoring of docu- 
mentary films into foreign languages 
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By JULIUS F. “7 
for non-commercial showing to fo 


audiences; the continued publication o 
a Russian-language magazine for dis 
tribution in the Soviet Union; the main. 
tenance in 62 countries of small 

to conduct America’s informational an 
cultural relations; extending the a 
change of students, teachers, scienti 
etc.; the supply of visual ma 
about the United States.” 

Russia must answer this appeal 
her people. She can continue and i 
tensify her suppression of all 
contacts with her people from the out 
side, or she can let them hear what thi 
world has to say, and thus remove 
picions her own secrecy has raised. 


School 

A PERSONAL LETTER from a friend it 
charge of the Indiana State Universit: 
Foundation discloses the difficultie 
precipitated upon such institutions b; 
the flood of education-hungry GIs. Th 
writer indicates that state universities 
contrary to general understanding, ar 
not fully supported by state grants. I 
Indiana’s case, less than 40 per cent o 
its budget comes from the state, an 
this is a fair average for the rest. 

Another embarrassment mentioned i 
that out of nearly 1,000 degree-grantin; 
institutions, 41 per cent of the veteran 
have enrolled in 38 of the institutions 
while there are 250,000 vacancies in th 
other 960 colleges and universities. 

Still another burden is that the “wat 
of the veterans” is not fully paid by th 
government’s provision. “Indiana Uni 
versity must find nearly $150 each fo 
the nearly 3.000 who have come to u 
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. over and above what is received 
rom the veterans’ administration.” 


“ Race problem 


| Two DIVERTING FLARE-BACKS in our 
ace problem have occurred lately, in- 
jicating stronger cross-currents of con- 
sciousness. They are apt to occur more 
‘requently in the future. A few weeks 
ago a white musician wanted to hear 
Duke Ellington’s band play for a Negro 
,udience in Washington. He was 
oromptly ejected. T. D. Todd, Negro 


' president of the Institute on Race Rela- 


Un 


sions, immediately pointed out in the 
oress that “he was refused admission 
oecause he was white.” 

| A more recent instance occurred in 
Texas, where the refusal of the Uni- 
versity of Texas to admit a Negro ap- 
olicant in its law school was upheld by 
the state’s attorney general. But the 
decision left a sting. He decided that 
while the state university might refuse 
admittance, “it was mandatory that the 
state-owned Negro university at Prai- 


“ rie View provide law or any other kind 
| of training for any Negro who demands 


it upon reasonable notice.” If Prairie 


« View could not offer the law course the 
i student desired, 
.| Texas must admit him.” 


“the University of 


' Industry 


_ Tue Iron anp Steet Trades Confed- 
eration in Britain presents a plan, 


|through one of its secretaries, Lincoln 
Evans, to avoid any threat in the future 
' of a dangerous German industrial dom- 


‘ination of Europe. It proposes that the 
rehabilitation of European industry 


' shall be chiefly encouraged and de- 
th 


veloped in France, Belgium, Holland, 
‘Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 


i) land. 


- 
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_ The plan does not deny the need of 
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a considerable measure of industrial 
development in Germany, to provide 
for her stability, but stresses rather the 
restoration and protection of the pre- 
war prosperity in those states which 
had a large industrial development, and 
the encouragement of the same in states 
that have heretofore been largely given 
to agriculture, such as Poland, and in 
some measure France. 


Food 


THE CRY FOR Foop for the world rises 
higher, becomes more insistent. There 
is little or no desire on the part of most 
nations that have food to deny their 
duty when the need is clearly pointed 
out by competent authorities, nor to 
use their contributions to bargain for 
special privilege. 

When General MacArthur quad- 
rupled his initial request for food for 
the Japanese, the inclination to agree 
was prompt and ungrudging, though it 
upset the scheme of distribution. When, 
however, it is disclosed that the semi- 
rationing plan now being pressed upon 
America is a belated attempt to catch 
up with earlier.commitments not hon- 
ored by those in charge, and not to 
sudden rising neéds, the public is likely 
to resent the implication that it is 
selfish. 

Still more likely will Americans re- 
sent that, when they are asked to “eat 
less,” the Russians are increasing their 
occupying forces—750,000 in Romania, 
750,000 in Bulgaria, 500,000 in Hungary, 
and large forces in Austria. In every 
case the Soviet does not supply her 
troops with food, but has them live on 
the country. Yet with all this, Russia 
is reported to have offered France 
600,000 tons of grain, and $250,000,000 
worth of food from UNRRA has been 
promised and partly sent to Russia. 


WASHINGTON y  evoscike BLACK WELDS 


HOW WE LUTHERANS DO AGREE! 

My story on “Housing” brought out 
the fireworks. A fine letter from a Lu- 
theran lumberman and banker prompts 
this round robin. He believes there is 
capital throughout the country ready 
for folks who want to build homes, ex- 
perienced builders, and lumbermen 
who have the timber. The trouble is 
bureau control in Washington. So I de- 
cided to see what some Lutheran Con- 
gressmen think about it. 

Henry O. Talle, Iowa: “Tt is unfor- 
tunate that the OPA has failed to take 
a realistic view of our economic condi- 
tions in a good many instances. This 
fact has retarded production, as has 
been shown by witnesses before my 
committee during the course of the 
current hearings on the proposed ex- 
tension of the price control law... 
and by the action of the House amend- 
ing the housing bill to give the Housing 
Administrator authority to override the 
Price Administrator in the matter of 
ceilings and building materials.” 

Butler Hare, South Carolina: “I feel 
certain that OPA and CPA (Civilian 
Production Administration) are to 
some extent delaying the building pro- 
gram. However, there must be some 
control over prices. Yet this control 
must be fiexible enough to keep pro- 
duction going.” 

Harold C. Hagen, Minnesota: “In a 
general way I am opposed to govern- 
ment regulation and controls, but I do 
believe the government should give 
priority to house-building materials in 
a simple and direct method of admin- 
12 


istration. Too much bureaucratic su- 
pervision may delay constructior 
rather than advance it.” 
J. Roland Kinzer, Pennsylvania: “I 
permitted, private capital and 
prise will meet the housing requi 
ments. If OPA takes off unn 
controls, the private building ind 
will handle the job efficiently and | 
very much less cost than the inefficient 
punitive, unsound, bureaucratic control 
we have now.” 
Alfred J. Bulwinkle, North 
“Some of the promulgations of 
are to a certain extent responsible 
the present conditions, but even thougt 
there were no restrictions it would be 
impossible to build 3142 to 4 
homes in the U. S. in a short time 
all government restraints were taken 
off, cost of building would be so high 
that comparatively few could build.” 
Chester H. Gross, Pennsylvania: “The 
housing problem will be solved by pri- 
vate business as usual, if and when the 
various industries are given the green 
light to produce and make available 
materials and supplies. Numerous gov- 
ernment agencies are involved but the 
chief bottle-neck is the OPA.” 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Vi 


like. However, I feel it would be 
if OPA controls were discontinued 

this time. I feel it should be continue 
but regulated by law, so that when 


should be taken off.” 


Prospects in Brazil 


_ By ERNST A. TAPPERT 


” Lutheran churches of Brazil have begun adapting themselves to needs of the country 


| ‘Tuere is Now NO NEED for Lutherans 
| of North America to go to Brazil io 
} organize a church using the language 
| of that country. If the Brazilian gov- 
| | ernment had not stepped in and forced 
t German congregations to use Poritu- 
' guese, and if it had not closed all Ger- 
| man schools, an aggressive and exten- 
| sive mission work among the Brazilian 
| youth in the language of their land 
would be to us an almost compelling 
opportunity. 
The fact that the Porimguese lan- 
-)) guage is now being used in Sunday 
4) schools and church services absolves 
| us from this obligation and puts a new 
‘4) face on the situation. We can now de- 
- pend on the local Church to do justice 
-| to the needs of the younger congrega- 
4) tions. The question is now: how can 
4) we help? 


Even since 1908, when Dr. S. D. 
Daugherty—and later the Rev. Efraim 
Ceder—went to Argentina io establish 
a Lutheran Church using the language 
of that land, we have been asking. 
What about mission work im South 
America? The interest received stim- 
ulus 15 years ago when a Brazilian 
synod expressed a desire to affiliate 
with the United Lutheran Church A 
Fecent proposal of the United Lutheran 
Church was that work in Brazil be done 
by the National Lutheran Council. 
Since that organization could not take 
: such work on short notice, the 

World Convention commis- 


ne te ence et 


| 
e] 
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confer with the authorities, and try io 
bring about a ———— of all the 
Lutheran forces in Brazil and an ai- 
Slaton with the > Lutheran World Con- 


Many Lutheran churches im Brazil are beasiitel 
and sebstantial. This is im Ponta Grossa 
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atizined. The formation of a Untied 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Brazil 
is well on the way. The susgestim of 
joming the Luiheran World Convez=- 
tion has been encnusass Geally received 
and is awaiting acti the next syn- 

odical conventions. 
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We are cap thei we do noi need io 
go in. Our work would have been nat 
only very expensive bui would have 
been looked upon as am inferference 
with rights af the local synods. We can 
afford all the more now io aid ihe 
Brazilian Church im a task which is far 
training of a native mimisiry, im the 


To see the vastness of the task, let us 
survey the field and its needs. 


THE BRAZILIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH is 
not a small Church, neither is it of re- 
cent origin. Its beginnings go back 
more than 100 years. It is a vigorous, 
compact, and well-organized body. 
There are four synods operating on the 
territory. Three were organized by the 
Prussian Union, and superintended by 
the Oberkirchenrat in Berlin. They re- 
ceived their pastors from Germany, and 
were aided materially by the State 
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This is the preparatory seminary at $a0 Leo- 
poldo. A full theological course will be offered 
soon in this institution 


Church and one of its agencies, the 
Gustav Adolph Verein. The fourth was 
organized as a distinctly Lutheran body 
by the Lutherische Gotteskasten. 

The system of the Prussian Union 
originally was to send a pastor to Brazil 
for a period of six years, after which he 
was recalled and given a parish in Ger- 
many. Some pastors did not stay even 
that long; others much longer. Pastor 
Gottschalt of Porto Allegre, for in- 
stance, has stayed on for almost 490 
years, and has done remarkable work. 

This system did not give the average 
pastor a chance to become really ac- 
climated, to acquire the language, and 
get interested in the political and so- 
cial life of the country. His stay was 
only temporary, frequently in isolated 
German colonies where he felt neither 
the need nor the inclination for iden- 
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tifying himself with the affairs of t 
country. For the most part these pa 
tors worked faithfully, and built up 
strong and respectable church. 


THE LARGEST of the Brazilian syno 
is the Rio Grande Synod, organized 
1886. In spite of its connection with th 
Prussian Union, it has a definitely Li 
theran constitution. It numbers slight 
more than 100 pastors, who are servit 
442 congregations and 53  preachir 
points. There is one parish which hi 
16 congregations served by one pasto 
Another has nine congregations an 
several have -seven. Such conditior 
existed in Pennsylvania 100 years ag 

The synod maintains 10 hospital 
four girls’ schools for higher educatio1 
and four kindergartens, all of whic 
are being served by 92 deaconesses. | 
also has an orphans’ home and an ol 
people’s home. It has a large pro-semi 
nary, in which students for the ministr 
receive preliminary training, a Bra 
zilian gymnasium,: and a_ teacher: 
seminary. To these is to be added no\ 
a theological seminary. These school 
are located on a hill overlooking th 
town of Sao Leopoldo, where in 182 
the first Lutheran colony was estab 
lished, and are housed in fine, substan 
tial buildings. 

A number of congregations in thi 
synod are more than 100 years old. A 
a rule they have imposing building 
designed by competent architects. The: 
are invariably supplied with a beautifu 
set of bells, gifts from the fatherland 
The churches which we visited wer 
rather well attended, in spite of th: 
fact that it was vacation time and als 
that many stayed away because they 
cannot understand Portuguese preach- 
ing. The management of this large 
synod lies in the hands of Dr. Hermanr 
Dohms, who also is president of th« 
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‘pr0-seminary, a man much overbur- 
‘dened with work. 


Tue Evangelische Gemeindeverband 
covers the states of Santa Catharina 
and Parana. It is considerably smaller 
in membership, though it has some 
large congregations, to wit: Blumenau 
with 4,000 souls, Hansa-Hammonia with 
4,400 souls, Pommerode with 4,400 
‘souls, Timbo-Bendito with 6,500 -souls. 
It had a famous school in Blumenau, 
which has been largely impaired by re- 
strictive action of the government. The 
‘president of this synod is the Rev. 
Ulrich Schliemann, Florianopel. 

The Middle Brazilian Synod is the 
smallest, and has a layman, Benno Ker- 
sten, as president. It includes the two 
largest cities in Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, both of which have 
great mission opportunities, especially 
Sao Paulo, which has a very large con- 
-gregation served by three pastors. The 
‘senior pastor, Freyer, is the spiritual 
head of the synod. Its most difficult 
mission field is found in the state of 
Espirito Santo, where two other Lu- 
theran bodies compete, and which 
should have much stronger support. 
Here would be an opportunity for a 
dozen mission-minded congregations to 
support one of these poor missions, at 
the cost of $25 per month. 


Tue LutHeran Synop of Santa Cath- 
arina, Parano and other States has its 
membership of some 60,000 souls scat- 
tered all over the territory. It has a 
very large congregation, some 8,000 
souls, in Joinville, Santa Catharina. 
This congregation had one of the finest 
schools, housed in a very ‘spacious 
building, which forms part of the square 
surrounding the church yard. The gov- 
ernment has taken the building, which 
now is occupied by a Catholic tech- 
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nical school. The president of this 
synod is the Rev. Ferdinand Schlunzen. 
All four synods have a combined mem- 
bership of some 400,000 souls. 

ASIDE FROM WHAT the church as a 
whole should do in aiding a United Lu- 
theran Church of Brazil, and aside 
from what mission-minded congrega- 
tions might do in support of some of the 
needy missions, there are some things 
which individuals could do for the 
alleviation of special needs. The the- 
ological seminary in Sao Leopoldo is in 
great need of a second-hand truck to 
collect produce from the farms, which 
would considerably reduce the board 
bills of the students. The president of 
synod could make excellent use of a 
car for visiting his congregations and 
training them in stewardship. 

Then there are special cases of need 
among the pastors, for the relief of 
which we should have a little fund. 
Lutheran pastors in Brazil have had a 
tough time during the war. All have 
suffered from the rapidly rising cost 
of living. Many experienced persecu- 
tion by the government. They were in 
double jeopardy: they were Germans, 
and they were Protestants. Most of the 
pastors were interned for longer or 
shorter periods. 

Missouri Synod pastors who work in 
Brazil felt themselves safe; yet they 
suffered the most; their president was 
sentenced to a penitentiary for six 
years; a pastor, whom he had sent to a 
soldiers’ camp to comfort some of the 
Lutheran recruits from the German col- 
onies, was sentenced to 20 years on 
charges which had no foundation in 
truth. Later the sentences were re- 
duced to four years. 

Such difficulties are temporary, and 
as the Church adapts itself to its en- 
vironment, progress should be rapid. 
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This is My Story 


By EVELYN E. SCHAEFER 


How Christian education prepares a young woman for a career of se 


“Tz me, Everyn, just when and 
why did you decide to become a social 
worker?” 

The “why” of that repeated inquiry 
was never dificult for me to answer, 
but the “when” had puzzled me for 
some time. In fect, it wasn’t until I be- 
gan to write this article that I realized 
just how it all came about. 

The choosing of a career was a grad- 
ual process in my case. As I look back, 
I see that all through childhood my 
parents constantly stressed the idea 
that regardless of what a Christian 
chooses for a life work, he will be 
happy only if he is helping others. 
With this in mind, I chose—and then 
abandoned—various professions and 
types of service, feeling that none of 
them wes just what I was looking for. 

lt was at a Lutheran school, Silver 
Bay, that I first became aware of the 
field of social work. My few years of 
helping in the church at home had con- 
vinced me that work in which I dealt 
direcily with people would make me 
happiest. This idea of social work 
seemed to meet the requirements of my 
case. 


Sm I was wor entirely satisfied, 
and it was only after I had entered my 
second year at Wagner College that I 
began to feel sure of my choice. I can- 
not say enough about the value of at- 
tending a small church-affiliated col- 
lege, for I believe that such a school 
has far more to offer in the way of 
character buildmg and training im lead- 
ership than large and impersonal uni- 
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versities. It is at a school such as Wag 
ner that young people find an 
leaders to whom they can look for 
guidance in solving problems that co 
front them. 

It was at college that I learned of the 
great need for social workers, and es- 
pecially for church social workers. A’ 
last I made a definite decisior a 
truly was the field in which I might 
happiness in serving others. - 

When it was suggested that after re— 
ceiving my bachelor’s degree, I attend 
graduate school for two years, the 
ter to prepare myself, I found it 
to accept the idea. Bui I finally 
the necessity for thorough aration 
if I hoped to do my best. Furthermore 
I was provided with a fellowship by the 
Board of Social Missions. 

Before entering graduate school at 
the University of Minnesota I was for- 
tunate in being privileged to work for 
a month in the Lutheran Settlement 
House in Philadelphia. This gave me am 
insight into one phase of social activity, 
and into the wonderful spirit among a 
group of Christians working together. 

It is my good fortune to be doing my 
field work under the Lutheran Welfare 
Agency in Minneapolis. Here, too, I 
have discovered a grand spirit among 
the staff—a spirit which, I am sure, ex- 
ists only where the workers are conse— 
erated Christians. 

My hope and prayer is that the ex— 
periences of these two years will fit me 
to be of service to my Lord and His 
Church. a 
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ULC Will Work in Jerusalem 


United Lutheran Church plans to maintain the Syrian Orphanage, 


largest Protestant mission institution in Palestine 


_. PLANS ARE BEING COMPLETED by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church to undertake 

' direction of a group of charitable in- 

_ stitutions in Jerusalem known as the 

Syrian Orphanage. 

Begun in 1860, the orphanage in nor- 
mal times houses 400 children and 
' trains them in crafts and trades. It was 

founded by John Ludwig Schneller, and 
continued after his time by his son 
Theodore and his grandson Hermann. 

‘| It was with Dr. Hermann Schneller 
_ that Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, when vis- 
| iting Europe last December, arranged 
_ for transfer of the work from an inter- 
| national committee to the United Lu- 
| theran Church. The ULC Board of 
| Foreign Missions at its January meeting 
agreed to proceed with the project, and 
| recently received approval of the ULC 
| Executive Board for the undertaking. 
| Transfer of the property has been ap- 
_ proved by the International Missionary 
| Council and government authorities in 
ii Palestine. ; 

_ It was Col. H. Torrey Walker, during 

| a visit to Palestine two years ago, who 

first proposed that action regarding the 

Syrian Orphanage be taken by the 
United Lutheran Church. A group of 

Philadelphia clergymen, including Drs. 
| E. F. Bachmann and William F. Her- 
) mann, have long been acquainted with 
| the work in Jerusalem, and have been 
_ urging American participation. 
' In prewar years the Jerusalem Or- 
phanage was operated on a budget of 
_ $100,000 a year. Fifty to 60 per cent of 
the annual expense was met by the 
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Syrian Orphanage, Main Building 


farm and trade school projects of the 
institution. The remaining amount was 
given by friends in America, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. The orphanage prop- 
erty is valued at $5,000,000. 


TWENTY THOUSAND Christians were 
massacred by Moslems in the Lebanon 
in 1860. This tragedy prompted John 
Schneller, an independent Lutheran 
missionary from Germany, to leave his 
station near Jerusalem and visit the 
stricken area. The misery of the many 
orphaned children touched him so that 
he brought back ten of them io the lit- 
tle cottage where he lived. This was 
the beginning of the Syrian Orphanage 
which now numbers more than a score 
of buildings. some of them substantial 
and beautiful. 

More than 3,000 Arab children. 
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Group of 18 buildings on Syrian Orphanage property ‘ 


impoverished Christian par- 
entage, have found shelter and training 
in the orphanage during the interven- 
ing years. Many have risen to positions 
of influence as craftsmen, officials, busi- 
ness and professional people in Pales- 
tine. 

So HIcHLY REGARDED has been 
charitable and educational work of the 
Syrian Orphanage that political dis- 
turbances in Palestine have left it un- 
touched. There is a_ well-equipped 
school for the blind, where youngsters 
learn basket weaving and furniture 
making. There is a modern girls’ home 
where domestic training is given. There 
are shops for the training of tailors, 
shoemakers, printers, carpenters. 

More than 400 applications for admis- 
sion were received each year during the 
prewar period. Some transcripts from 
the orphanage record were made by the 
Rev. E. Theodore Bachmann on a visit 
to the institution eight years ago. Here 
are examples of entries referring to 
several children applying for admis- 
sion: 
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“Hanna, Bethlehem. age six. in good 
health. Syrian Christian... . Mother died 
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in childbirth. Father deserted family. 
four children Hanna is the youngest. 
are now supported by a grandmother 
earns marginal subsistence as washer- 
woman. Recommended by Protestant pag 
ish sister. 

“Wadi, Jil age eight, Coptic Chris- 
tian. .. . Father a deaf mute; mother de— 
serted family two years ago. Father 
pay nothing toward child’s support.” 

“Jamil, Nablus, aged nine. Moslem. . . 
Full orphan for past two years; lives 
impoverished oversize family of un 
who is a fellah and cares little for him.” 

Records like these—400 of them 
year—reveal the tragic life-situati 
so common the world around, whi 
come to the attention of kindly peop 
who are willing to help. 

In the land where our Lord bl 
the little children, our church may 
be busy continuing the merciful wo 
of an orphanage which has been | 
leaderless and unsupported as a result, 
of the war. Zionist Jews would gladly) 
assume charge of the splendid institu-| 
tion. Lutherans feel, however, that the 
remarkable work begun by the heroic) 
Schneller should be continued in the 
faith which brought it into existence. 
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il Sourney to Jerusalem 


‘i! IRPLANES bring the traveler to Jerusalem in 1946. Or one arrives by train at this station. 
‘10! Simanges which time has brought cannot break the power of the Holy City to stir our imagination. 
{tt erusalem was already old when David made it the capital of his kingdom 3,000 years ago. In 
¢, |$ Streets our Saviour's earthly life reached its tragic climax. 
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led Gethsemane, on the slopes of the Mount 
s, remembering our Lord's perfect prayer. 


THIS IS MODERN JERUSALEM, home of about 135,000 people. 


lt is divided in four sections 
Armenian, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian. History seems to prove that this ancient city cannot dif 
v5) 
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THE DOME OF THE ROCK stands where the Jewish temple was located in our Lord's time. It is 


a great Moslem shrine. Followers of Mohammed conquered Jerusalem in 636. 


:)| BUSINESS IS BRISK in Jerusalem, for travelers come from many nations. To Christians, Jews, 
||| and Mohammedans, it is a sacred city. Street signs are in Arabic, English, and Hebrew. 
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THE CITADEL OF ZION, southwest of the Jaffa Gate, dates in its present form from the fo 
teenth century. The original citadel was seized by King David when he captured the city abc 
1000 B. C. and brought the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem. Foundation stones of the tov 
may still be where they were placed by the Jebusites whom David defeated. 
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UN THIS PICTURE one looks across Jerusalem from King David's Tower and sees the Mount of 
Olives in the distance. Isaiah walked through these streets in ancient times, warning his people 
“against the danger of foreign policy which disregarded God's will. On the hill in the distance 
' Jesus looked upon Jerusalem, and wept, saying, "O Jerusalem . . . how often would | have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!" 
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STREETS ARE NARROW and crooked in the ancient cities of the East. Men walking throuc 
them are dressed much as they were twenty centuries ago. This is a present-day picture of 


street in Bethlehem, five miles from Jerusalem. 


Many famous churches have been built in Palestine in locations believed to be those identified wi 
our Lord's life. In Bethlehem there is the Church of the Nativity, standing where it is suppose 
that the manger was located. 
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4y PAUL HAMSHER 
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|) THIs Is THE story of a crucifix. I first 
saw it while calling in the home of an 
ox-staff sergeant, Jack Covert, who 
‘ad served in Aversa, Italy. 
“What do you 
think of this, pas- 
tor?” he asked as 
he handed it to me. 
I held the per- 
fectly proportioned 
mahogany cross in 
my hands, felt its 
velvety natural fin- 


quisite carving — of 
the white figure of 
the crucified Lord, 
and noted the de- 
tails of pierced 
hands and feet and 
wounded side— 
each marked by a touch of red and 
purple. . 
| “It’s really a work of art,” I said. 
“Tell me about it.” 
_ “I brought it along home from Italy,” 
Jack began. “It’s the only war trophy 
I wanted. In fact, it’s the only thing 
about the war I care to remember. That 
crucifix was made by a German wood 
carver from our PW camp.” 

“Let’s have the whole story,” I urged. 

So he told me about the 3,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war placed inside the 
American camp. They had no chaplain 
of their own, but one day a member of 
a work detail made bold to ask the 
American chaplain if he might come 
and worship with the Americans in 
their big tent chapel. 
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ish, admired the ex- _ 


The Power of the Crucified 


There was one war trophy that a soldier treasured 


The chaplain was delighted and is- 
sued an invitation for all PWs who 
wished to come the following Sunday 
to worship with our boys. The tent 
was jammed for that service and over 
half the worshipers had to stand out- 
side. 


THE NEXT WEEK the Germans came to 
the commanding officer with a request. 
Could they have the vacant field that 
had been used as a ball diamond? They 
would like to make something for the 
Americans. 

Permission was granted. 

One week later it was finished—a 
chapel, with benches to seat 2,000 men. 
And they had done it all in their spare 
time. 

“Tt was beautiful,” said Jack. “The 
outside, of course, was unfinished rough 
slabbing, but the inside was solid ma- 
hogany. And the altar-piece—I’ll show 
you a picture of it. The wood carvers 
put all their talent into it, and on either 
side of this crucifix they had matching 
candlesticks.” 

“We worshiped there for over a 
year,” he continued. “Germans and 
Americans together; and there was 
never seating room for everybody. A 
lot of us had to stand.” He paused for 
a moment and we both looked again 
at the nail prints and the pierced side. 

“Tt’s the one thing I want to remem- 
ber about my experience over there,” 
he repeated, 

I thought of a verse just then—“And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” 
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By JOHN SCHMIDT 


PAUL SOLVES EVERY QUESTION by look- 
ing at it in the light of the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ. Every issue, 
whether of “trivial” conduct or false 
teaching, is considered according to the 
great central truths of the Christian 
faith. So, when questions concerning 
the future life of believers arise, he es- 
tablishes: himself in this central for- 
tress. “Let me remind you of the Gos- 
pel,’ he says. This Good News you 
heard from me, and which you believe, 
this Message keeps you safe from 
enemies as well as from the punish- 
ment your sins deserve and will keep 
you eternally safe. “Unless,” he adds, 
“ve have believed in vain” (verse 2). 

Because it was of supreme impor- 
tance, he had preached a Fact, a Christ 
who had died, was buried, and rose 
again the third day. He adds also an 
explanation: His death was “for our 
sins’; and both death and resurrection 
were “according to the Scriptures” of 
the Old Testament. Neither fact nor 
explanation alone, but the two welded 
together, is the Gospel Paul proclaimed. 
This he had “also received” from the 
Lord himself, from other believers, and 
from his reading of the Old Testament 
in the light of the resurrection. 

The phrase, “He was buried,” points 
in two directions: He was really dead 
and His resurrection was equally real. 
The tomb was empty. It is this latter 
fact that Paul is concerned about just 
now, so he ealls forth his witnesses. 
Peter, called here by the Aramaic form 
of his name, Cephas, is the first. The 
Gospels give only indirect suggestions 
of this appearance (Mark 16:7; Luke 
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THE BIBLE 


St. Paul explains the primary importance 
belief in the resurrection as the key to Christi 
faith. Read | Corinthians 15:1-28, before rea 
ing this article. 


24:34). Appearances to “the twelv: 
and to “all the apostles” are presun 
ably those referred to in John 20:19-% 
The Gospels tell us nothing of the “fi 
hundred brethren” nor do they mentix 
the appearance to James, a brother 

our Lord, who seems to have becon 
a believer only after the resurrectio 
Some of these witnesses were still aliv 
so that the fact of the Lord’s conque 
of death was unshakable. So certain 
established was this fact that Pau 
purpose is not to defend it, but to ba 
his entire argument upon it! 


But First he must call one more wi 
ness—himself. His birth as a Christi: 
was violent and irregular, yet the Lo 
of the resurrection had fitted him f 
most effective service. The memo 
that he had “persecuted the church 
God” caused him to call himse 
humbly, “the least of the apostle: 
Yet “by the grace of God I am. . 
Paul seems to pause here and to co 
clude that it is better to let others e 
timate the worth of his service, so | 
goes on: “Whatever I am is due to F 
grace.” 

Honestly, without false shrinking, | 
states the fact that he had “labor 
more abundantly than they all”—i 
Christian humility does not force one 
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lie. Yet there is no boasting, for he 
knew that the power that enabled him 
was not his, but God’s. The difference 
between Saul the persecutor and Paul 
the apostle was the resurrected Christ! 
Dare any Christian leave a fact as im- 
portant as this out of his thinking? No 
wonder it was the essential message of 
every Christian witness. 

| We are not certain as to the precise 
ideas Paul opposes, except that they in- 
volved a denial of the resurrection of 
the believer’s body. There were some 
‘Sadducees among the Jews and Epi- 
cureans among the Greeks—who denied 
any future life (Acts 23: 8). Other 
Greeks suggested that the soul, at death, 
was released from the slavery of the 
body. It might then be either’ re- 
absorbed into God or continue its in- 
‘dependent, but bodyless, existence. All 
of these opposed and ridiculed the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body (Acts 17: 32). Yet the Chris- 
jian doctrine of creation prevented 
their minimizing the value of the body 
or their foregetting the difference be- 
jtween God and His creatures. 

| The church founds its answer in the 
Easter Gospel. His resurrection is not 
merely a resurrection, but the resur- 
rection that carries ours with it. Our 
confidence for the future rests entirely 
japon the fact of the empty tomb. 


How can you say that there is no 
jresurrection? Paul asks. If there is 
none, then Christ could not have risen; 
‘and if Christ did not rise, we have no 
Christianity at all (verse 13). The Lord 
of Easter is the basic content of the 
Gospel. “You have a vain faith if you 
believe in a dead man,” so John Donne 
echoes Paul. The Gospel is empty and 
useless if Christ be not risen. Its wit- 
‘messes are convicted of bearing false 
_witness and no word they say, however 
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hopeful and beautiful it may appear, is 
worthy of belief, if Christ be not risen. 
If there is no resurrection, Jesus is like 
all other men—a lovely character, an 
engaging teacher—but nothing more. No 
Saviour, for He is dead, if there is no 
resurrection. Your hope of forgiveness, 
the quiet confidence of those who died 
in the faith—these are vain. If we have 
nothing more than a hope, only an un- 
founded and uncertain thope, over 
against the grim realities of life and 
death, “we are of all men most miser- 
able” (verse 19). 

Paul pushes his argument to its limit. 
“But now is Christ risen,’ but that’s 
not all: “and become the first fruits of 
them that slept” (verse 20). Paul seizes 
upon the fact that Christ rose on the 
morning of the very day when the first 
ripe sheaf of grain was solemnly offered 
in the Temple (Lev. 23:10). Christ’s 
victory over death is great in itself, but 
greater still as the promise of the rich 
harvest that was to come. 

Verses 21 and 22 summarize teachings 
that are more fully expressed in Rom. 
5:12-21 and that his Corinthian dis- 
ciples had heard before. “In Adam’s 
fall we sinned all,” for mankind is 
bound together in the steel] web of sin. 
That is tragedy—except that through 
the mercy of God all who are “in 
Christ” share His triumphant, resur- 
rection life. To disregard other pas- 
sages of Scripture and to use this verse 
to sustain the thought of universal sal- 
vation does not seem warranted. 


THE Lorp’s RESURRECTION is a proph- 
ecy of ours. When He comes again in 
His royal glory, those who are His own 
will share His conquest. 

This joyful thought inspires a hymn 
of praise to the Son and his Father. 
When the completion of all things has 
come, and the divine purpose has been 
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achieved, there will be no challenge to 
the royal will. The “strong Son of God” 
will reverse the evil order of sin and 
death. They will be brought to an end. 
There can be no “pretenders” to this 
throne. 

All things, even the strongest ene- 
mies, must surrender to Him. It is dif- 
ficult to be sure, in verse 25, whether 
it is the Father who puts all things un- 
der His feet or whether it is Christ who 
puts them all under His own power. 
But since there is complete unity of will 
and purpose between the Father and 
Son, that matters not. (John 10:30.) 

Death, which is both the Christian’s 
servant (3:22) and his bitter enemy, 
must also acknowledge its Lord (verse 
26). Death is strong, but not strong 
enough. Christ is Lord. 


CLASSROOM 


Congregations and synods are showing 
an increasing interest in developing lead- 
ers for their Sunday schools and other 
educational activities. 

St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y., under the 
leadership of the Rev. Paul R. Swank, has 
inaugurated a unique plan for the im- 
provement of iis teachers and officers. A 
complete set of associate teachers has been 
elected for the Sunday school. At the 
present time this set of teachers is teach- 
ing and the regular teachers are taking a 
leadership course at the Sunday school 
hour. 

As soon as the regular teachers have 
completed their course they will return to 
their teaching posts and the associate 
teachers will take a leadership course. The 
idea is to keep one set of teachers in train- 
ing all the time and the others teaching. 
The advantages are evident—one set of 
teachers is always receiving instruction 
and the instruction is followed immedi- 


TALK WITH SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Paut reEcALLS the glorious words of 
the Psalmist (8:6; 110: 1) but wa care- 
ful to guard against a misinterpre 
that might glorify Christ even abl 
expense of the Father. The Saviou 
does not grasp for His own dons 
power, but shows the complete haz 
mony of purpose that exists in the Trin 
ity by submitting himself also to th 
Father. Paul’s concern—as it is |} 
Lord’s—is solely “that God may be 2 

in all.” 


Of course you will wish to re-rea 
the accounts of the Resurrection: Ma 
thew 27:57-66; Matthew 28:1-20; M 
15: 42-47; Mark 16:1-20; John 20:1-3 
John 21:1-25; Acts 1:1-11; Luke 2: 
1-53. 
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ately by turning theory into practices 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania an 
nounces that during the past year 29 co 
munity leadership schools were cond: 
on its territory and under its 
A total of 1,647 course cards were awarded 
in these schools. This is a project initiated 
by the synod through its Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

Several of our educational institutions 
are conducting community leadershiy 
schools in their buildings for the workers 
in the churches of their communities. In 
this way the facilities of these schools are 
being put at the service of the community 
Other institutions are sending out mem- 
bers of their faculties to teach in com- 
munity schools somewhat distant from the 
institutions as an extension service to the 
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to improve leadership. The churchull 
awakening to one of its major tasks. 


The Luthera 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


MRS. LATHROP MEETS SOME NEIGHBORS 


~ JERRY PULLED uP for the traffic light 
“_; the corner of Main Street. “Any idea 
yw long your shopping will take? Id 
<e to make one call while you’re in 
ue store, if that suits you.” 
“I ought to be through in a half-hour 
. there isn’t too big a crowd. The 
‘ght’s with you, Jerry. Go ahead. 
-isten to that man honking. People’s 
“ianners grow worse all the time.” 
“| Jerry looked in the mirror. He 
\e rinned. “That’s not a man making all 
iat row.” 
' | I looked over my shoulder at the 
“river of the car behind us and met 
Irs. Hedges’ beaming glance. Her 
aeery round face always makes me 
_ nink her name should really be Mrs. 
anta Claus. 


» | JERRY PULLED up in front of the super- 
yarket; not bothering to find a place 
park. I slipped between two cars 
~ |tanding by the curb, while my hus- 
~“Yand called after me, “Same place in 
~ Jalf an hour.” 
~) As I waved assent, I heard the same 
‘yeremptory horn we'd noticed before. 
: Hedges was trying to back into a 
‘ arking space at the same time she was 
a lignaling me to wait. The exertion 
ade her round face pinker than ever. 
he looked like a cheerful peony as 
he pulled the ignition key from the 
_oek and dropped it triumphantly in her 
urse. “I’ve never tried‘ driving in the 
"ity, but it couldn’t be much worse than 
‘Aain Street. When I tell people that I 
© remember when Eastwick was a 
| ittle village, they think I must be 
_ Aethuselch’s older sister.” 
“Te heard that these were once 
eparate towns all along the railway, 
‘jut as you come out on the train you 


“Is Pastor Lathrop coming back for 
you, or can I give you a lift when you 
are ready to go home?” 

“He’s going to pick me up, thanks. 
If I'd realized I could thumb a ride with 
you, I wouldn’t have let him bother. 
He’s chauffeuring me between calls, 
which is a bit of a nuisance for him, 
though he won’t admit it. It makes me 
feel alittle guilty—though I wouldn’t 
admit that, either.” 

“That's right. Never admit a husband 
is imposed upon even when he is,” she 
advised, the laugh lines around her eyes 
deepening. 

“Especially when he is 

“Don’t you drive at all?” 

‘T used to have a license, but my 
husband needed the car for his work so 
much that it was almost as hard to ar- 
range times when the car was available 
as to arrange for him to drive me. I 
decided the license was a waste of 
money. But now that gas is no longer 
rationed and there’s a prospect of new 
tires in the not too distant future, I 
really would find it a convenience.” 


? 


WE HAD BEEN strolling as we talked. 
I was hardly aware that we had passed 
the super-market till I found we were 
turning in at the door of a small grocery 
store. Markowitz Quality Groceries and 
Delicatessen, I read. “Is this where you 
shop? I usually go to the market.” 

“T go there now and then, but unless 
you have lots of time to shop I think 
you make out better in a small place 
like this. The minute anything is 
searce, women flock into the markets 
and clean off the shelves like locusts. 
I know. If you aren’t on the job you 
get left. Here Mr. Markowitz knows his 
customers and tries to be fair about 
distributing goods. I think I save a lit- 
tle money and a lot of time this way.” 
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“I certainly need to save both—and 
I know you have no time to spare. Do 
you realize that this is the fifth day this 
week we've been together?” 

“That’s right. Sunday we were at 
church and Sunday school. Monday 
evening the World Action film. Then 
we were both at the meeting of the 
women’s cabinet Tuesday afternoon 
and Vespers Wednesday evening. No 
wonder we feel like old friends!” 


THERE WERE SEVERAL people ahead of 
us, so I had time to look around the 
store. The wall behind the counter was 
lined with gaily labeled canned goods. 
On the shelf, where the storekeeper 
could reach them most easily stood jars 
and cans and paper containers of coffee, 
with two large baskets of eggs just be- 
yond. The gleaming glass of a re- 
frigerator counter at the other end of 
the store revealed long rolls of “cold 
cuts,” trays of “half-smokes,” cottage 
cheese, fresh sausage, bacon and beef 
tongues, while other cheeses, in jars, 
glasses and boxes of all shapes stood in 
orderly array atop the shelf. Big cans 
of potato chips leaned companionably 
out of a sturdy wire stand. 

The wall opposite the main counter 
was packed solidly with crackers, 
cookies and cakes—salt or sweet, pack- 
aged or loose—and soft drinks in big 
bottles or small. The store window 
served as a vegetable counter. There 
golden grapefruit globes snuggled be- 
side oranges and tangerines. A few ap- 
ples tried to hide behind a heap of 
blue-tinged broccoli. Baskets of pota- 
toes, new, old, and Idaho, waited be- 
side baskets of yams for the inevitable 
moment when the housewife will say, 
“Oh, yes. I'd better have some potatoes 
too.” 


Durinc my surRvEY of the store, Mrs. 
Hedges was glancing at her marketing 
list and making an occasional comment. 
Neither of us was paying much atten- 
tion to the other customers, when a 
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_is two months?” 


woman turned toward us with a suc 
den, “Fran Hedges, hello! And Mi 
Lathrop!” 

I must have been very much « 
sorbed in looking over the store not ‘ 
have recognized the blond (?) curls: 
Mrs. Stetson, one of my neighbors | 

“Hello, Lulu,” replied Mrs. Hed 
cheerful as ever. 

“Isn’t marketing the most 
scramble? I just wonder what 
coming to. You try to plan att 
meals for your family. Then you 
to the stores and there’s nothing, ju 
nothing there. It certainly isn’t 

“Now, Lulu, you don’t look as thou, 
you're doing without. You’re not as 
tall as I am, but you’re nearly 
round.” 

“Fran! I think that’s mean. 
I bet you have as much trouble as I 
have trying to feed your family.” 

“It’s not as much fun as it used to be, 
I'll admit. But'so far I’ve always man- 
aged to find something to put on the 
table. That’s something to thank t 
Lord for, don’t you think?” : 

“Just because you’re with the min- 
ister’s wife you’re trying to make me 
say things I don’t mean. If things were 
managed right, we’d have all the food 
we need, and knowing that some peo- 
ple are starving doesn’t make my shop 
ping problem one bit easier. Some peo- 
ple have always been starving. They’ve 
always been hungry, so of course they 
don’t feel the way we do.” 

“Are you sure?” d 

“My goodness, yes. If you’ve never 
had a thing you don’t miss it.” 

“You mean because so many babies 
of Europe have never lived before, they 
don’t mind that their life expectancy} 


5 ae 
beside 


“Fran, I think you’re trying to mal 
me feel bad, talking about babie: 
dying. "Bye Mrs. Lathrop. Hope y 
can make Fran feel more cheerful. Sh 
must have got out on the wrong sidi 
of the bed.” 


‘ 
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ife’s Income 

I have been married for several months. 
ome time before our wedding my wife 
‘ceived a legacy of considerable size from 
er father’s estate. This money is in- 
2sted, and it adds a nice supplement to 
y salary. 

Our problem is how to use this money. 
fy wife is very open-minded and gen- 
‘ous about the matter. What is the fair- 
st and best thing to do? 


Any couple with double income will 


_ have to determine, in the light of all 


circumstances, whether their standard 


“of living is to be based on the husband’s 


_ salary only, or on the combined in- 


_ comes. Inasmuch as it is easier to ex- 


pand expenditures than to contract, it 


is advisable for young people to start 


modestly. If the husband’s earnings are 
sufficient, it is good to let the extra in- 


~ come build a backlog for emergencies, 


a house, or other special projects. 

Some couples with two incomes de- 
cide to use the wife’s receipts for some 
specific part of the household budget. 
Others use for living expenses a certain 
portion of each income and save the 
rest. 

The results are usually bad if extra 
funds are used to improve the manner 
of dress and living of one or more mem- 
_ bers of the family while that of others 
remains lower. For happiness and 
avoidance of trouble democratic meth- 
ods and aims ought always to be fol- 


At what age is one’s character complete? 
m Relative completion of character is 


from one person to another. 


?ersonal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


In a larger sense character is never 
complete. As long as we live we 


itive we are 


striving toward the perfection of Chris 


Business woman 

I am a business woman and I think I 
have succeeded pretty well. But afier 12 
years I find the going imcreasingly hard 
Ofttimes I long for the life of 2 home- 
maker. Can it be that some spheres of 
life are too strenuous for a woman? 

Mentally women and men are equal, 
but socially and esthetically women are 
superior. Women live 2 few years 
longer, and have certain superior qual- 
ities of endurance. In physical strength 
and energy output, however, they are 
inferior. Tests show that im the case 
of a man and a woman of equal weight 
and height, the man is stronger by 2 
ratio of 28 to 19; taking them as they 
come, men are sironger by two to ome. 

Tt-is believed that the small propor- 
tion of women who have become lead- 
ers in business, invention, discovery. 
literature, and other fields is due io 
their lower degree of physical sirength 
and energy. Most women do not have 
the necessary drive. It is true that umn- 
til the past century lack of educational 
opportunity and social taboos seriously 
hindered women’s achievement outside 
the home, but today educational priv- 
ileges are equal and almost all taboos 
are gone. Almost all fields of endeavor 
are open to women. 

Tt seems that for most women home- 
making proves more satisfactory than 
any other pursuit. And almost all of 
them furn io it later, if not saonmer. F 
gives them the largest measure of self- 
direction, conirol of time, and variety 
of activity. And it provides full expres- 
sion of natural propensities without 
which life is incomplete. 
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BOOKS 


The One Thing Needful 


Divine Invasion. And Other Sermons. Edited by Peul Zeller Strodach. Muhlenberg P 


208 pages. $2. 


These Lenten sermons by representative Lutheran preachers do not strike 
note, but offer what is true and tried in a spirit of sincere devotion to the “one | 
needful.” There is no dodging of the fundamental belief that men can be saved 
by the atoning blood of Christ. It is a volume of confessions, not concessions. 4 

The reader will be pleased to note that the war is seldom mentioned, excep 


references to the sacrificial death of our 
soldiers. For regular attendants of or- 
thodox churches the volume is to be highly 
recommended. It vividly describes the 
Passion of our Lord and interprets it with 
true evangelical fervor. The language is 
perhaps a little too conventional for the 
larger public. 

The Lutheran Church, during her four 
centuries of existence, has developed an 
excellent pulpit technique and is anxious 
to retain the high standards of the past. 
She is essentially conservative. But it 
might be well to ask whether or not we 
have reached the time and the place when 
the ancient truths should be set forth, not 
in a “modernistic” but modern way so that 
the stranger within our walls may not be 
bewildered or remain untouched by the 
traditional pulpit tone or manner of 
speech. Sermons today should not be 
merely evangelical in content, but aimed 
at the ever-increasing congregation of out- 
siders. 

This suggestion is not meant as a crit- 
icism. We commend the volume especially 
to those who would like to get closer to 


Luther Biography 

Living with Luther. By J. M- Weidenschilling. 
Concordia. *47 pages. 25 cents. 

The recent 400th anniversary of the 
death of Luther was not merely the occa- 
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cation of a number of Luther racts 
treatises. This one from the Cc 
Press can be counted among them. 

Apparently written for teen-agers, | 
format somewhat smaller than that of 
Lurtneran, this booklet tells in short, ¢ 
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paper, and in a space of 50 pages cont 
about half that many pictures. ‘ 
There is a need for a book in this p1 
range, and it can be readily recomme 
especially for confirmation groups. 1 
“digest” of Luther’s life is a small 

ing our future church membership wit 
the person divinely chosen to rouse ¢ 


| Children’s memories are often much 
sore definite as to details than their 
iders imagine, and proportionately be- 
ited in functioning. For example, out 
{ the remote past, that is, out of our 
sen-age boyhood, we were recently led 
P recall a relative’s characterization of 
/neighbor. The remark was: “He (the 
eighbor) is a natural born liar. He 
ld not tell the truth if he tried, and 
e wouldn’t try.” 

Our recollections of the subject of 
aat remark are vague, but among 
hem is an indictment and conviction 
or counterfeiting money and the in- 
olvement of another man who was be- 
uiled into participation. - Counterfeit- 


4g is distinguished by the complete- 


‘ess with which deceptiveness per- 
~heates it and all its agencies. It in- 
vades the prerogatives of government. 
ts motivation is the substitution of an 
..._)pitation for a reality. The perpetrator 
_)n himself, or through partners, debases 
alent, skill and his environment. Fur- 
hermore, he is fully conscious of the 
iciousness of his conduct. It is an 
‘buse the medium of exchange of which 
mables modern business transactions 
0 be carried on. He knows that the de- 
ee to which money is trustworthy is 
he degree of economic probity. Coun- 
erfeiting destroys the vigor of com- 
ercial enterprise and corrupts what- 
ver requires confidence. 
Our personal contact with the “maker 
Money” was remote, youthful, and 
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given circulation by those streams 
ossip which bubble forth and cir- 
culate through community channels by 
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which “everybody knows everybody.” 
Parents did not miss an opportunity to 
warn their children to beware of en- 
gaging in this crime, and of those crim- 
inals whose form of decepiion was 
“shoving the queer,” or selling “pack- 
ages of green goods.” 


More matured conclusions 

The circumstances of arresi, indict- 
ment, and commitment to the peniten- 
tiary of a man whose son was a school- 
mate made us decide never to be the 
victim of a counterfeiter. Later experi- 
ences taught us that imitating money is 
only one of the numerous forms of de- 
ception which prey upon the desires of 
people to acquire in some easy manner 
what rewards labor. It is strange that 
people who ought to know betier will 
respond to tempters whose schemes in 
various degrees of disguise are pre- 
sented and accepted. Back of each of 
them is a lie, and their ultimate source 
is the “father of lies,” against whom 
our Lord gave us specific warning. 

Occasionally very little: disguise is 
employed by those who offer the lures. 
Utter frankness characterized a former 
night club figure who is reported io 
have greeted the audiences who gath- 
ered nightly with the announcement, 
“Come on, suckers, give the litile sirl 
a hand.” A notable captain of indusiry 
is credited with the observation that 
people love to be humbugged: and a 
famous showman whose exhibits in- 
cluded mermaids and wild men ex- 
plained the continuance of attractions 
that were fakes with the cynical com- 
ment: “There is one born every min- 
ute.” You get his meaning by inserting 
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after “one” the noun “fool.” 

The startling thing about a liar is the 
satisfaction which apparently accrues 
to him (or her) when deception has 
been accomplished. We venture the 
suggestion that the root of this emotion 
of success goes back to childhood; that 
is, to the period in the formation of 
character when John or Mary discov- 
ered a way to escape punishment by 
the use of words. The next step is that 
of blaming someone or something, 
thereby creating at least an alibi and 
at most a virtuous act. Parents who 
correct this mistake and train their off- 
spring “not to lie,” equip their children 
in early youth with a quality which 
may at times cause pain and even grief, 
but which is the source of good influ- 
ence beyond computation. 


Another war? 

Of a magnitude sufficient to alarm 
the more optimistic among us are the 
fears expressed in conversations, in 
broadcasts, and by the secular press 
that we must maintain preparedness to 
meet the aggression of another war. 
Probably much that one hears and 
reads is only talk: it is inconceivable 
that the terrible costs of World War II 
have failed to produce the resolution— 
never again. Yet the insistence of our 
military leaders that men and material 
must be on prompt call and in suf- 
ficiency to repel any invasion, demands 
attention of all citizens. Our armed 
services do not want another conflict. 
The cost to them and their kinfolk is 
greater than civilians suffer. 

One also feels that the provisions for 
peace are now greater than were ex- 
istent in the years following previous 
conflicts. We have in mind the elabo- 
rate planning that created an organiza- 
tion to temper the horrors of interna- 
tional strife. Such well-organized 
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-concerning another draft into military 


movements as that titled the Interna- 
tional Association for the relief and re-_ 
habilitation of the victims of battl 
has had no previous parallel. Also th 
extent, skillfulness and responsiveness 
to needs exhibited by the Red Cro: 
inspire admiration. But the greate: 
achievement for outlawing war is u1 
questionably the United Nations Or- 
ganization. Its recognition of the need 
of available force to suppress mn 
duct by any naticn enables it to k 
“realistic,” and therefore capable 
escaping the failures recorded agai 
the former League of Nations or t 
idealism of the Pact of Paris. 
Unfortunately for anyone’s peace ¢ 
mind or his confidence in the arriy 
of a warless age, we have no grounc 
for believing that the evils that have 
caused past wars have been exposed 
and destroyed. The qualities of those 
who constitute the nations of the world 
have not been changed toward gentle- | 
ness. Statesmen warn us to be on our 
guard and to seek safety in more al- | 
liances and larger armaments. Citizens 
in their conversations with each other 
bemoan the sorrows that war always 
engenders, complain of worldwide in-~ 
justice and political corruption, and | 
conclude with prophetic declarations 


service. 
Does God want the earth to suffel A 
again the consequences of war? 
more than He wants a second Satan 
and the more ruthless hatreds that vy 
seem now to be cultivating. Not 
will, but our defiance of goodness 
mercy, can again lead to conflict. May 
He show His children how to avert the 
consequences of national jealousies and» 
how to pursue peace. i 


Nathan P2. Melhe 
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re Dorm at Midland Will Honor 
aterans; Part of $225,000 Drive 


By Paut W. WircMan 


‘Fremont—Midland College’s proposed 
en's dormitory will be dedicated to more 
van 600 service men of World War II, a 
ore of whom gave their lives to their 
ountry. The structure will be known as 
‘en’s Memorial Hall, President W. P. 
jeronymus has announced, 

Building of the dormitory is the chief 
bjective in the current $225,000 Forward 
ped campaign. With eight men to a 
unit, the dormitory 
will house 108 men. 
Plans call for a 
chapel furnished in 
ecclesiastical _ style, 
_suite of rooms for a housemother or 
pan, a basement recreation room, a first- 
vor lounge, and a bedroom and study 
hom for each two residents. 

‘THe Rev. Frep W. Kern, recently dis- 
‘iarged army chaplain and formerly of 


| exas, became pastor of Salem Church, 


temont, March 1. 


i) \SERVICES are being conducted by Carlos 
ol (uzman, student in Western Seminary, 
' wv Mexicans in Omaha. The Rev. A. H. 
4 inkall, a member of the mission commit- 
, ye of synod, is supervising the work and 
.as been called upon to baptize several 


'milies and administer communion to 


“em, 


_Usine THE SLOGAN, “The Men of the 


7 hurch for Christ,” Brotherhood district 
Mi ullies will be held throughout the state 
/ uring spring, according to announcement 


jom W. F. Kedde, state president. Invita- 
ms to the rallies will be sent to pastors, 
as Aes and members of the Brotherhood, 


| nd all men of the church from the 


- ebraska and Midwest synods. 

(Or THE 600 LuTHeraN Wortp ActTION ral- 
2s held in the United States during Feb- 
iary, 17 were held at strategic points in 
_ ebraska. Outstanding speakers in Lu- 


ho eran groups told the story of the great 


an thet 
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needs in Europe and other parts of the 
world. Splendid results have been achieved. 

By action of the executive committee of 
synod plans are being made for printing, 
instead of mimeographing as in past years, 
the bulletin for the meeting of synod April 
29-May 1, in First Church, South Sioux 
City. The Rev. J. Ernest Messer is host 
pastor. 

SYNODICAL DISTRICT CONFERENCES on Par- 
ish Education in co-operation with the 
Midwest Synod will be held at four central 
points beginning May 6. The plan is to 
have two two-day conferences each week 
for a two-week period. The purpose is to 
bring the whole parish education program 
to the congregations. Those attending the 
conferences from the Parish and Church 
School Board will be Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, 
the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Dr. S. White 
Rhyne and the Rev. R. W. Deitz. Syn- 
odical chairmen for these conferences are 


the Rev. H. J. Goede of Omaha for Ne- 
braska Synod, and the Rev. Frederick 
Weisenborn of Scribner for Midwest 
Synod. 


TWO HUNDRED SEVEN DELEGATES represent- 
ing 19 churches met at Salem Church, Fre- 
mont, Feb. 17, for a conference sponsored 
by the Luther League of Nebraska. Plans 
are being made for Life Service Day ral- 
lies. 

Miptanp Cotecer’s a cappella choir will 
take its first concert tour since 1941 this 
month, Director Oscar Lyders announced. 
Twelve concerts have been scheduled for 
the choir by Midland Field Secretary 
George P. Krebs. 

SynoprcaAL TREASURER F. E. Woop re- 
ported 23 churches paid benevolence in 
full in 1945 against 17 in 1944, a gain of 8 
per cent, a total of 37 per cent; $18,678.34 
was paid to ULC treasury, a gain of 17 per 
cent over 1944, a total of 62.5 per cent. 

AMONG THE CHURCHES: Returning service 
men were honored at a service in Benedict 
recently. Men of the church have been 
forming a choir for Brotherhood Sunday, 
painting, repairing and plastering the 
church. The women have been sewing for 
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Tabitha Home. A furnace has been in- 
stalled in the church at Hampton. Karl 
Gigstad is pastor of both parishes. . . . The 
congregation at Hooper sent a memorial 
gift of $1,000 to Midland College to pay for 


Twenty-sixth 
Annual Conference 
for 
Ministers and Religious Leaders 
Union Theological Seminary 
July 15 to August 9, 1946 


Two three-week terms, ag F 8-26, 
and J Jely 29-Augest 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 


field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per Spere time unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATI Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
218-AS South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST.; 
TROY, N.Y. 


BELLS 


a room in the men’s dormitory....As 
building and repair fund in Nebraska C 
. . « The church in Emerson sent | 
pounds of clothing and $213 in cash 
Lutheran World Relief. . . . Three laz 
boxes of clothing have been sent to L 
theran World Relief from Davenport 
substantial amount of money is on h 
toward a beef for Tabitha Home. .. . 
Luke's, Omaha, sent special gifts of $1) 
each to Midland College and Tab 
Home. Reduction of the $9,800 me 

indebtedness is soon to be made. . 
Redeemer, Omaha, burned a $7,500 
gage recently. Speakers included Dr. W. 
Voss, Sioux City, Iowa, former pastor 
the congregation, and Dr. C. B. Harma 
Grand Island, the first regular p 
the congregation. . _ ‘Two sem 
been ordered to take care al increasi 
membership in Luther Memorial Chun 
Omaha. An electric organ has been p 
chased by the Women’s Circle. . . . A la 
amount of clothing and a cash offering 
$40 was sent for European relief by ft 
Ponca congregation. Special effort is b 
ing made to increase Sunday school e1 
rollment and attendance. . . . Pastor E. | 
Mortensen of Paxton-Sutherland, is enjoy 
ing a new garage built by the men of th 
church, a gift of 25 silver dollars pn 
sented on the 25th anniversary of his o: 
dination, a bonus of $500 and a 50 per cel 
increase in salary. ...A project for a ne 
pipe organ was started by the Brotherho 
at Wayne with the provision that it be 
honor of all those from the congregati 
who have been in the service. ... 
two-manual organ was dedicated 
at Columbus. .. . Nearly half of a 
building fund at Lincoln has been 
in cash. .. . In North Platte, a 

has been appointed to work out a lon 
range program for development of th 
spiritual and physical needs of the co 
gregation. A $6,800 mortgage indebtedne 
vue church council, steps are being t 
to build a frame church this summer. — 
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EASTER 


Gift Supplies 
Life of Christ Visualized 


The gospel story of Jesus told in continuous 
picture and color, from birth and ascension. 
Dignified and reverent; for use by any age 
group. Size, 744 x 10%, three books to a 
set—attractively boxed. $1.00 per set. 


cexts and Easter 
areetings. Price, 
20 cents a doz.; 
$1 .25 a hundred, 
sorted. 


Easter Folder 


A lovely folder, showing a cross 
motif on cover and appropriate 
Easter message with Bible verse 
on inside pages. 


Number 1180—$2.50 per hun- 


dred. 
Bookmarks 


Beautiful bookmarks in color. 
Each package comes in two flow- 
ered designs with appropriate 
Easter texts. Ten bookmarks to a 
package. 

Number 408—30c a package. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


_ 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. : Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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ers TD wees 


Typical of meetings throughout the country in the interest of Scouting was the above gatheri 


held in Alsace Church, Reading, Pa., 


under sponsorship of the local Boy Scout Council 


Lutheran Brotherhood. Twenty-two troops and eight cub packs in the area are sponsored by 


Lutheran churches. Speaker was the Rev. A. E. Iverson, second from right, who is chairman of 


the National Lutheran Committee on Scouting. Beside him, right, is Harold D. Foster, chairman, 
of the Brotherhood Committee on Scouting, and third from right is the Rev. Lester Fetter, 
of Alsace Church. Earle W. Bader, executive secretary of the Brotherhood, is at left. Scoutin in 
+he ULC was turned over to the Brotherhood at the Minneapolis convention in 1944. ! 


Chicago Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


Chaplains soon to be separated 
from the army or navy, or already 
discharged will profit by taking the 
Seminary’s 1946 POSTGRADUATE 
COURSES FOR CHAPLAINS. 
Credit toward advanced degree! 
Tuition and other educational costs will be 
met by the U. S. Veterans’ Administration, 
under terms of the G. I. Bill of Rights. In 
one academic year, students with B.D. can 
complete all needed S.T.M. residence re- 
quirements. Chaplains may register for one 
quarter or longer. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
ULCA WARMLY ENDORSES THIS SPE- 
CIAL PROGRAM. 

Dormitory quarters for men are now 
available—also a few rooms for married 

couples. Meals in the Refectory. 

Write 

CHARLES B. FOELSCH, PH.D., President 

Maywood, Illinois 

The normal curriculum for undergraduate 
and graduate students contumues as usual. 
Next Quarter for undergraduates begins 
May 7. Summer session of Graduate School 
begins Monday, July 22. 
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“Crusade Meetings” Spark Drive 


For World Action in New Jersey 
By Apert P. STAUDERMA} 


New Brunswick—Four “Crusade Meet 
ings” held here during the past few week: 
for Lutheran World Action have arouse¢ 
more interest than any previous inter- 
church program ever succeeded in doing 


Sparked by the Rev 
NEW JERSEY Ivan L. Sterner, con- 

ference chairman, anc 
his committee, the meetings attracted largé 
and enthusiastic crowds. On Feb. 20, 4 
St. Paul’s, Teaneck, Dr. F. Eppling Rein: 
artz spoke. A visual presentation was ar 
ranged by the Rev. William O. Bruckner 
Dr. Paul C. Empie addressed rallies Feb 
27, at All Soul’s, Jersey City, and Marel 
10, at St. Mark’s, Elizabeth, and Our Sav” 
iour’s, Perth Amboy. 

AN INTERSYNODICAL FUNCTION which drev 
widespread support was the concert of th’ 
Concordia Seminary Chorus of Springfiele 
Ill., given at Newark, March 19, for bene’ 


The Luthera” 


Carthage College 


A Lutheran College for Lutheran Youth 


In order to serve more of our Lutheran youth next year, Carthage Col lege has 
additional facilities under construction: 


(1) New Memorial Dormitory to house 134 men. 
(2) Government dormitories to house 80 men. 
tod | (3) Twenty Government apartments for married veterans. 
, (4) A remodeled North Hall—additional dormitory for girls. 


Student costs at. Carthage are still at approximately Pre-War levels. A total of 
$530-$572 covers board, room, tuition, textbooks, and all fees and activities. 
Monthly payments may be made without additional charge. 

Carthage is here to serve the Church. Lutherans who are qualified to do success- 
ful college work and who can be recommended by a Lutheran pastor are invited 
to write for catalog and application blanks. 


- Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illinois 
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fit of the Lutheran Memorial Hospital of 
Newark. Prof. Fred L. Precht directed 
the chorus which is often heard on the 
Lutheran Hour radio program. 

TWO MORE MORTGAGES were burned in 
conference churches. On Jan. 25, a $6,000 
mortgage was burned at Our Redeemer 
Church, Dumont, the Rev. I. L. Sterner 
pastor. Two days later a similar ceremony 
took place at Calvary, Cranford, the Rev. 
William H. Niebanck pastor, when a $3,000 
second mortgage was liquidated. 

A Lenten Communion for pastors was 
held March 18, at Trinity Church, Hudson 
Heights, the Rev. John H. Wagner pastor, 
under the auspices of the Bergen County 
Clergy Association. The Rev. Gottfried 
Alberti is president of the Bergen group. 

THe Rev. Harotp HORNBERGER was in- 
stalled pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Red 


The LAMSA 


’ Representatives of the various Natio 


Bank, Feb. 17, after having served as | 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, N. } 
for four years. 

Tue Rev. Rospert P. Canis was insta 
as the second pastor of Advent Chi 
Cliffside Park, Feb. 24. Pastor Canis Te 
cently returned from the army chaplaing} 
having served overseas for more than twe 
years. The Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 
ficiated at both installations, due to the 
illness of the Rev. Theodore Erdmann 
conference president. Pastor Erdm 
since has recovered his health and 
sumed his labors at St. John’s, Jersey City 

Tue Rev. J. Russert Hate has resignet 
from the Long Branch-Keyport parish & 
accept a call to Baltimore, Md. 

Tue Kinperrreup Homes in Jersey Cif 
have announced the resignation of 
rector, the Rev. E. Albert Sievert, ¥ 
served for 10 years. Plans are under 1 
for many changes and innovations ir 
work being done by the homes, es 
in the allied fields of welfare work. 
building program is contemplated in 
near future. 


i 


3,000 Jam Brooklyn Academy 


For Lutheran World Action Rally 
By Ouver W. Pow 


Brooktyn—The opening drive for 1] 
theran World Action in Brooklyn ie 
Queens was made at a rally of all : 
tional Lutheran Council congregations #» 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, March 
The address, “Report on Europe,” 
made by President Franklin Clark 


Lutheran Council groups took part in 
service. They were 

NEW YORK &- A. F. Dorf for the Da 
urches, the Rev. J. f © 

Lindstrom for Pes Augustana Synod, 
Rev. F. Y. Yoki for the Finnish cong 
tions, Dr. F. A. Schiotz for the Norweg 
Churches and Dr. William F. Sunday) 
the United Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Fry told the capacity audience 


The Luth 


: 


400 people that “the battle for the soul 
| Germany is the decisive battle of our 
jneration. Germany today is a battle 
ound of ideologies and if the Christian 
wurch does not step in vigorously and 
istain the people, another agency will.” 
A massed choir of 300 voices led the 
irvice. They were under the direction of 
jiton Droge, organist and choir director 
| St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn. Assisting 
\. Sunday, the chairman, in planning the 
lly were Harold I. Stewart, E. S. Eriks- 
in, the Rev. Werner Jentsch, the Rev. 
;ul Schmidt, Mr. Herman Schell, and the 
»v. Oliver W. Powers. 
Dr. Fry will make another appearance 
| Brooklyn to address the Good Friday 
Ingregation at the Albee Theater. The 
yotestant Council of the city and the 
fooklyn Church and Mission Federation 
id services during Holy Week in this 
rge downtown theater. 
Amone the distinguished preachers tak- 
iz part in the Lenten services of Holy 
inity Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, are 
ree Lutheran pastors. They are Dr. 
tinday of Good Shepherd Church, Dr. 
dirold S. Miller of the Church of the 
jearnation, and Dr. J. G. F. Blaesi of St. 
-ter’s Church. 
For THE SECOND YEAR 11 United Lutheran 
7 {ngregations in Brooklyn conducted a 
“ Jogram of evangelism under the direction 
, 4 the Board of Social Missions. Dr. C. 

yanklin Koch, executive secretary, in- 
ected the workers. Brooklyn was di- 
‘ded into three areas, Bayridge, S. Brook- 
. In and Flatbush. The previous year over 
people were received. This year many 
Istors were dubious about the possibil- 
s, but according to Pastor Jentsch, 
- }airman, over 400 people will unite with 
'ingregations on Palm Sunday. The chair- 
an was assisted by the secretary-treas- 
, | ver, Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Redeemer 
cll _| urch, Brooklyn. 

| Pastor JentscH recently celebrated his 
th anniversary as pastor of historic St. 
vhn’s Church. The congregation pre- 
inted him a new wrist watch, two weeks’ 
»cation after Easter and a purse of $200. 


PHILADELPHIA'S GREAT 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


7.00 A. M. 


A MORNING OF GLORY 
N THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


BROAD AND 
BOULEVARD 


(Take Broad St. Sub- 
way to Hunting Park 
Station. Four Lanes on 
Boulevard for park- 
ing.) 

Dr. Stover has con- 
ducted these huge 
Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ices since 1935. The 
: largest attendance 

: was 75,000 present and 
Dr. Ross Stover 20,000 turned away. 


(Watch announcements for Broadcasts) 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES 


For the embellishment of Church Printing 
Our Portfolio of 300 subjects 


FREE to Ministers 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
2lst Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Pic- 
turesque 2,000 Acre Estate. Experi- 
enced Counsellors. Cabins. Private 
Lake. Sand Beach. Boating. Tennis. 
Riding. Bicycling. Arts and Crafts. 
Nature Study. Physician. Lutheran 
Services. 4 Weeks $120—8 Weeks 
$225. CHICKAGAMI for Boys oppo- 
site shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-155¢. 
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Pastor Jentsch has done hard, consistent 
work in this changing neighborhood. 

THe Rev. Etmer KrRETCHNER was installed 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, 
March 24. President Joseph Flotten of 
the Long Island Conference performed the 
rite of installation. Pastor Jentsch and the 
Rev. Guy Brown of Belleville, N. J., as- 
sisted. Pastor Kretchmer comes to St. 
Mark’s from Our Saviour’s Church, Har- 
mon-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. He succeeds 
the Rev. Harold Hornberger. 


Beautiful Worship Program Folders 


For Seasonal and General Use 
For the Enrichment of Your Church Service 
Request for Free Samples Honored 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau Street New York 7, N. Y. 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


Churches Make Vigorous Start } 


On Lutheran World Action ) 
By Herman L, GILper’ 


Mansrietp—Nearly 100 out of 280 : 
gregations will have received offerings anc 
pledges for Lutheran World Action in thi 
Synod of Ohio by Easter 1946. Some 
these churches will join the larger numbge 
in the May 19 appeal. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, synodical treasurer George L. Rin! 
liff reported $6,509.34 received from 
four conferences. 

A CHANGE IN PLANS and prices h 
boosted the anticipated cost of the new § 
Paul’s Church, Newark, to approximate 
$100,000. A forward-looking congregation 

under the leadership of Past 
OHIO  C. Myron Danford, St. Paul’s | 
growing impatient with the din 
outlook for an early beginning of worl 
on the project. 

A BrotHerHoop has been organized ¢ 
St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, with 75 char 
ter members. The first big program vy 
held March 4, when returned service m« 
their wives and friends, attended a dinnel 
and fellowship. E. C. Oppenlander, veteran 
of World War I and an active layman i 
the local American Lutheran Church. 
Good Hope, addressed the group. The Rev 
J. David Mumford is pastor. 

“Tue Cross AND Topay’s NrEps” provided 
the theme for the pre-Lenten retreat 0} 
Central Conference as it met for medita- 
tion and fellowship March 5, in St. Paul’s 
Church, the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert pas- 
tor. The Rev. Harold R. Albert of Lorair 
preached the Communion meditation it 
the morning, and Dr. D. Bruce Young 0 
Shelby read a paper, “On the Thing Called 
Grace” in the afternoon. “How Can W 
Deepen Our People’s Appreciation 0 
Lent?” was presented by Pastor Danford 
Timely meditations were given by Pasto} 
Robert C. Binkley of Adamsville and Pas- 
tor Herbert S. Garnes, Jr., of Gali 1 
Liturgists included Pastor Robert H. Mille 
of Tiro, conference president; Pastor C. FE 


The Luther 


| 
| yore of Jeromesville, retreat chairman; 
gd Pastor Henry Boehm of Shiloh. 
_ THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF GREAT HYMNS, 
i a2mbers and neighbors in the vicinity of 
{. Matthew’s Church will be reminded 
‘ily of the Gospel and its appeal to all 
jen. Through the efforts of Dr. C. F. 
““teriff and a special committee, contribu- 
‘ns have been received to memorialize 
3 4ceased members by installation of elec- 
| {cal chimes. 
(RALLIES FOR CONFIRMANDS will be held in 
‘ur Ohio centers on Passion Sunday, First 
jnurch being the gathering point for the 
‘ntral Conference, under the direction of 
ynodical and conference committees on 
_ligious education. Beginning at 3 P. M. 
le program will consist of worship, a 
ageant by the Luther Leagues, and pres- 


‘Mation of tokens and refreshments. 


‘Dr. W. M. Hackenserc, veteran pastor at 
;. John’s Church, Zanesville, has resigned 
_.s pastorate, effective Aug. 1. Pastors and 
-aders in Ohio have long been mindful of 
ar. Hackenberg’s fruitful ministry. 

“Pastor FreperIcK M. Lampertus has 
‘eved from First Church, Plymouth, and 

“scepted a call to the Hicksville parish in 

! \e Western Conference. 

"| A REDEDICATION service was held in Grace 

'hurch, Wadsworth, the Rev. Paul F. Ebert 

““astor, following a $7,000 improvement 
‘rogram. Speakers were Synod President 
-eorge W. Miley and Dr. Harold H. Lentz 

0 f Ashland. 


“Sollege to Start "Twa Shifts" 


i 
‘, Roanoke College, Salem, Va., will oper- 
‘ ‘te on a “two college” Bisis beginning 
yith the September term in an effort to 
olve the pressing problem of veteran edu- 
‘ation, Dr. Charles J. Smith, president, 
_ mnounced recently. 
| By sponsoring an “afternoon college” 
_ rith a new faculty complete within itself, 
' toanoke will be able to accommodate an 
| Additional 200 veterans who otherwise 
j ha be denied admission due to over- 
/ rowding. The Lutheran-affiliated liberal 
“| ts college, with a normal enrollment of 
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400 students, was forced to turn away over 
100 applicants when the second semester 
opened in February. 

“New techniques” in education must be 
developed by the colleges of the country 
if they are to give the veteran “the edu- 
cation he deserves and desires,” Dr. Smith 
believes. 

Under the Roanoke plan the “second 
college” will hold classes in the afternoon 
with laboratories meeting in the morning. 
Since regular class schedules now call for 
morning classes and afternoon labs, this 
will utilize the college educational plant 
on a full-time basis. 


BIBLES 


are made in so great a variety 
of styles and prices that there 
is one to suit every occasion 
and every purse 

At all booksellers 
OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press, N. Y. 
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Motherhouse Anticipates Deficit 
Of $27,000 By End of Current Year 


PHILADELPHIA—The prospect of a $27,000 
deficit faces the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
at the close of this year, a report by the 
finance committee reveals. Estimated ex- 
penditures are $140,000, while the income 
anticipated is only $113,000. Only $30,000 
is expected from en- 
dowments. Included 
in the total budget 
are operation of the 
50-bed Children’s 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOSinc 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 
CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


« « SINCE 1889 ::- 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker ommunion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


EN Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Wea Marina everest trae 146 


iy U4] COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
SUNG] 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N-Y- 


Hospital and Community Clinic providin 
much free medical care, the 50-gue: 
Home for the Aged, and the diaconat 
through which 110 deaconesses are trainet 
and maintained. ‘ 

A current enrollment of 40 children amr 
a waiting list of 20 is reported by ¢ 
Motherhouse kindergarten which is con 
ducted by a deaconess and a lay helper, | 

Approximately 30 young people attendet 
a retreat sponsored by Philadelphia Cin 
cle of Baltimore Deaconess Motherhous 
and Training School at College Settler 
Farm, Willow Grove, Pa., Feb. 22 and 23 
Devotions were led by Sister Georgi 
Bushman of Trinity Church, Germantown) 
Sister Martha Hansen, directing deacones. 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse; the Rey 
Richard C. Klick, pastor of the Philadel 


of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia; am 
Miss Ruth Juram, secretary for promotio 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, spo 


chairman of the planning committee. 

Tue 114 PER cENT RECORD of the Mi 
terium of Pennsylvania for Luth 
World Action in 1945 was made possibl 
by 434 congregations which paid or bet! 
tered their minimum quota. Of this num) 
ber, 132 reached or overpaid the 140 pe 
cent quota. Twenty-one congregation 
paid nothing, and 166 did not reach thei 
minimum quotas. 7 

Tue Munisterrum’s Board of Christial 
Education has been forced to postpon 
opening of an adult camp at the m. 
Farm, midway between Camp Miller fo. 
Boys and Camp Hagan for Girls, on th 
Delaware River near Stroudsburg, Pé 
Plans are being advanced so that the sit 


Miss Betty Gross, Teaneck, N. J., ha 
been appointed directress of Camp Haga 
for the 1946 season. She is a Lutheral 


camper. =. 
The Rev. Carl R. Plack, consultant ic 


Mjitutional missions of the National Lu- 
jran Council, spoke at the annual con- 
mee of volunteer chaplains of the 
listerium’s Board of Inner Missions, 
R 14. He explained the functions of 
‘plains in U. S. Veterans’ Administra- 
| hospitals. Board Chaplains Harold 
isch, Walter Guigley and William Ward 
ussed methods of hospital visitation. 
‘ue Rev. ArtHur Cuatren, recently dis- 
ged from the navy chaplaincy, has 
nel = to the Ministerium’s Board of 
‘er Missions, where he is supervising 
titutional missions. A part of his work 
| pertain to spiritual service among vet- 
ns in Veterans’ Administration facilities 
this synod. 
‘me ALuMNiI Convocation of the Phila- 
chia Seminary has been scheduled for 
ril 24 and 25. An excellent program is 
ng arranged. The annual meeting of 
| Alumni Association will be held the 
ie ming of April 24. Because of a meet- 
% of 50 Lutheran theological professors 
\aiMt. Airy, June 20-22, the spring com- 
(™incement has been. moved ahead to 
Fie 18. 
pr. Morris Wee, secretary of the com- 
sion on Student Work of the National 
Utheran Council, visited areas of synod 
dring February. He met with pastors re- 
3nsible for student work in non-Lu- 
; iran institutions. 
fae Rev. Utta E. Bauers, former pastor 
i/Redeemer Church, was installed pastor 
9 St. Luke’s Church, March 3. He suc- 
J@ds the Rev. Harry A. Steinman, who 
‘aepted a call to All Saints’ Church. 


Gace Church Burns Mortgage 

€ congregation’ of Grace Church, 
Arlington, N. J., reached a high 
nt in its short history, March 3, when 
wu: mortgage on its present church prop- 
was burned. 

urning of the mortgage culminated 
ents which started in 1943 when the 
ngregation, then numbering only 23 
imbers, decided to purchase its prop- 
y on Ridge Road. With the same spirit 


A group of specially fine 
Bibles with many unusual 
features for use by Teachers, 
Scholars, and Workers. 


WITH 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES concorvance 


380 R.L. Genuine leather, divinity circuit, 
Words of Christ in red—the complete 
Bible. 5% x 8%; large type. $8.50 


157. Genuine leather, divinity circuit, 
60,000 center column references. 5% x 
8; illustrated. $6.50 


SCHOLARS’ BIBLES 


222. Genuine leather, divinity circuit, 
pocket size, all Bible aids. 4 x 6'4. $5.50 


621. Genuine leather, limp, full of special 
features for Sunday. School scholars. 3% x 


534. $4.50 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE 


850. Genuine leather, divinity circuit, an 
unusual Bible marked on all subjects con- 
nected with the Theme of Salvation. $9.75 


At Your Book Store 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON CO. 
‘ IN PHILADELPHIA 
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displayed in making this decision these 
people in two years cleared an indebted- 
ness amounting to approximately $10,000. 
Much of this success can be accredited 
to the Rev. Stephen Ballek who began his 
pastorate in Grace Church in 1936 and 
continued until November 1945, when he 
accepted a call to St. John’s Wendish Lu- 
theran Church, Bethlehem, Pa. The pres- 
ent pastor is the Rev. Maurice J. Hart, 
who succeeded Pastor Ballek. 

Grace Church was organized as a mis- 
sion in 1933 by the Rev. Harry Pfunke. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


ATTENTION BALTIMORE LUTHERANS 
Pastor and wife desperately need apartment 
or house, 4 to 7 rooms in NW section. Call Lib- 
erty 4080 weekdays, 9 to 12 noon. 


WANTED -— Counsellors for Paradise Falls 
Girls’ Camp. Located in Pocono mountains and 
operated by Paradise Falls Lutheran Assoc. 
Write, giving details, to Miss Evelyn Halde- 
man, Southampton, Pa. 


WANTED: Two Cottage mothers for care of 
intermediate and senior girls, and also Cottage 
mother and assistant for pre-school children. 
Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, Rev. John 
H. Frenssen, Director, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


W hat they say 
about 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


“A good school for young men and young 
women.” 
“Newberry puts first things first.” 
“Newberry puts something not only into the 
heads but also into the hearts of her students.” 
“The percentage of Newberry graduates who 
attain distinction in their chosen vocations is 
surprisingly high.” 
“Newberry is outstanding in the 
sonal attention to her students. 
Summer session begins June 11; fall term, 
September 11 
For catalog and view folder write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 


giving of per- 
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Services were conducted in the borot 
hall through the courtesy of the town 
ficials until November 1943 when the f 
services were held in the present buildi 


Changes of Pastorate 


ALBERT, RICHARD W. From Chaplaincy. 
Christ Church, Detroit, Mich. Third and 
Philadelphia. 

BARTELS, RAYMOND. From Western Ss 
nary. (Student) To Messiah Church, Bre 
water, Nebr. 

BOSCH, EDMUND A. From Chaplaincy. 
Zion Church, Utica, N. Y. Fay and Coc 
Sts. 

CLINE, WILLIAM P., D.D. From Chaplaij 
To St. Mark's Church, Clarksburg, W. 
201 Webster St. 

COBLE, O. D. From Chaplaincy. To Bend 
ville Parish, Pa. 

CRONMILLER, CARL R. From Chaplaincy. 
St. Matthew's Church, Welland, Onte 
Canada. 

DERRICK, CLARENCE K. From St. Andr 
Church, Charleston, S. C. To St. Jo 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 79 Druid Circle, N 

DUNKELBERGER, HAROLD A. From Ct 
laincy. To Trinity Church, Mechanicsbi 
Pa. 230 E. Main St. 

FRITZ, IRA S. From Chaplaincy. To St. Pe 
Church, Annville, Pa. 341 E. Main St. 


The Luthe 


4EFLER, RICHARD C. From Hamma Divinity 
i: shool. (Student) To St. John’s Church 
independent), Springfield, Ohio. 211 W. 
 olumbia St. 

Q@SLER, E. B., D.D. From Chaplaincy. To 
edeemer Church, Newberry, S. C. P. O. 
Box 377. 

4,, ROBERT E. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
Silver Springs, Md. 425 


WRGAN, PAUL L. From Southern Seminary. 
Student) Foreign Missionary. East Gas- 
onia, N. C. 

ELLER, CHARLES. From St. Paul's Church, 
“rankfort, Ind. To Batesville-New Point Par- 
oh, Ind. Batesville. 

y LLINS, TERENCE Y. From Philadelphia 
“eminary. (Student) To Augusta County 
_arish, Va. Route 2, Waynesboro, Va. 
SPERMAN, HENRY W. From Chaplaincy. To 
4 edlands, Calif., as Mission Worker. 218 
“Senter St. 

ie HERBERT M. From Chaplaincy. To 
virst Church, Ellicott City, Md. Church Road. 
ie. LOYAL T. From Chaplaincy. To St. 


limothy's Church, Menasha, Wis. Shiocton, 
Wis. 

aCHIE, C. ROSS. From Chaplaincy. To First 
hurch, Lexington, N. C. 

7 PAUL L. From Chaplaincy. To Good- 
“ue-Zumbrota Parish, Minn. Zumbrota. 
SHWEGLER, HARRY G. From Chaplaincy. 
o Trinity Church, Burlington, lowa. 165 S. 
entral Ave. 

FT, CLETUS A. From Chaplaincy. To Holy 
trinity Church, Narberth, Pa. 196 Woodbine 
ve. 

LLING, T. OSBORNE. From Southern Semi- 
ary. (Student) Foreign Missionary. Hart- 
lord Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
5 Elizabeth St. 

NE, ALFRED H. From Chaplaincy. To 
Trinity, Church, Mt. Morris, Ill. 4 S. Semi- 
ary Ave. 

AN, LIGHTNER A. From Chaplaincy. To 
Trinity Church, Sedalia, Mo. J0th St. and 
Osage Ave.. 

YANDT, L. HERBERT. From Chaplaincy. To 
‘St Paul’s Church, Frankfort, Ind. 509 N. 
John St. 


pri 10, 1946 
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DECEASED 


Albert C. E. Grotke 


Dr. Albert Carl Ernst Grotke, 53, pastor 
of Honterus Church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
died March 12, at Youngstown. He was 
born Feb.'15, 1893, in West Seneca, N. Y., 
and was ordained by the Central Synod of 
Canada at Brantford, Ont., in 1920. Serv- 
ices were held in Honterus Church, March 
15. Surviving are his widow and daughter, 
Leah. 

Hans A. F. Kern 


Funeral services were held March 22, in , 
Harrisburg, Pa., for Dr. Hans Augustus 


Ul Types 
CHILDREN’S BIBLES 


Junior Student: 
Senior Students 


TEACHERS BIBLES 
HOME_BIBLES 
WEDDING_GIFT BIBLES 
WHITE BOUND BIBLES 
FAMILY BIBLES 
tansy 
PULPIT BIBLES 


NEW TESTAMENTS 
Black and: Red Letter 


COMMENTARIES 
Ces 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 


ManuJacturers of Bibles 
‘vr over 100 years 


1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FREE GIFT for a Boy! 


PARENTS COMPLAIN about cheap comic 
books. We will send the current issue of 
Fellows FREE and special gift card... plus 
6 more big issues with 6-month’s subscription 
for only $1. FELLOWS is for boys 10-18. Stories, 
articles and game features of thrilling interest in 
wholesome all-American manner. 


FELLOWS, 200-1 Ss. 7th, St. Louis 2 
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An Instant 
Success! 


Beponnom s. seacRatt = 


“BURMA SURGEON RETURNS is 
just as winning and as gallant as 
his successful BURMA SURGEON, 
and just as full of the qualities 
that make one proud of the poten- 
tialities of the human spirit.”— 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


“Full of warm humanity and hu- 
mor... The spirit of dedication 
to battle against hurnan suffering. 
and the selfiess devotion to duty, 
which shine from these pages, 
warm the reader’s heart.”—-Boston 
Globe. 


By Gordon S. Seagrave 


Author of BURMA SURGEON 
At all bookstores. Iiius. $3.00 
W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. II 
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Frederick Kern, 66, widely known 
Pennsylvania educator, serving as 
pastor at Zion Church, Dauphin, Pa. 

Dr. Kern was born in Nuremberg, 
many, studied at the Surgeons’ 
Vienna, Austria, and did archeol : 
work before coming to this country # 
1906. He held pastorates in midwest am 
northeastern states, 

Prior to a seven-year tenure as profes 
sor of modern languages at Susquehanm 
University, he held a similar post™ 
Weidner Junior College, Indiana. He dl 
was in charge of Russian immigrant seb 
tlements in Kansas. 


Calendar 

APRIL 
22-23. Board of Publication. Atlantic Ci 
24-25. Board of Foreign Missions. New Ye 


~ ene i hie 4. 
reap 


City 

25. ULC Executive Board. New 
City 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. 
more 


29-May |. Nebraska Synod. First 
South Sioux City 

29-May 2. Kansas Synod. Scherer Memon 
Church, Chapman. Begins 7.30 P.1 
April 29 q 


I- 2. Executive Board, Women’s Mission 

ary Society, Philadelphia : 

1- 5. Midwest Synod. St. John’s Chure 

Ridgeley, Scribner, Nebr. ’ 

2. Women’s Missionary Society, Cenft 

Pennsylvania Synod, Zion Chure 
Harrisburg. 10.30 A. M. 

3. Board of Pensions and Relief. 


delphia 
6- 8. Indiana Synod. First Church, 
mond 7 
6- 8. lowa Synod. Grace Church, Muse 
tine 


6- 9. Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, } 
7- 9. Rocky Mountain Synod. St. Paul 
Church, Denver, Colo. 

8- 9. Board of Social Missions. New 


City 


ALTAR DESK 


Adjustable either as illustrated or 
with arms in ascending style. Height, 
19-25! in. $57.00 a pair 


$25.00 


No. 3 Hex- 
agonal style 
{cast brass)- 
Height, t0!/ 


in. Complete 
with metal 
water holder. 


$39.00 a pair 


Available also in 3-light and 5-light styles 


No. 340 7 
$19.00 

No. 344 5 
$20.00 

No. 36! s 
$37.00 

No. 362 2+ 
$55.00 

No. 343 30” 
$70.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


868 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago II, Hl. 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Semfer Sirest 


Columbia 3, $C. 


In ConcLUSION 


Ir you FEEL restless and unhappy, 
start trying to help others. Soon you 
find your own problems clearing up. 

Just now we Lutherans are feeling 
the benefits of such strategy. We are 
in earnest about helping our brothers 
overseas. We are pouring forth money 
and supplies for them. As we do this, 
we find a growing unity and an increas- 
ing sense of purpose among Lutherans 
of America. 

You may call this the strategy of the 
offensive. It is surely not new in the 
Christian Church. Whenever the 
church has been mission minded, eager 
to carry the Gospel to others, it has 
been strong in its home congregations, 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you,” 
is the way Jesus said it. 


WHAT TROUBLES ME is that the mission- 
ary motive seems weakening among us. 
Last week I attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. In that organization 
125 boards and agencies are repre- 
sented, the bulk of foreign mission 
forces of American Protestantism. What 
struck me is that the top command of 
the mission agencies is middle-aged 
and routine-minded. 

There seemed to be no keen aware- 
ness that now is the time for the 
strongest campaign in mission history. 
Armies have shattered walls which sep- 
arated us from ancient peoples of the 
Orient. No place is farther away than 
a bomber can fly in a day or two. After 
destruction and devastation, the heal- 
ing and reconciling power of the Gos- 
pel must go forth. The opportunity 
may be brief. Anti-Western sentiment 
may increase rapidly in the non-Chris- 
tian lands. 
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Dr. Frank Lausacu said someti 
like that in a brief speech at the C 
ference. He asked for radical miss 
methods. “Not so many to go as preae 
ers,” he said. No doubt there will 
a growing number of native preachers. 
Let Christian laymen go as plumbe 
linotype operators, men of all sorts 
trades and crafts, to live among the 
natives of backward countries, he 
urged. Let them demonstrate istian 
faith in practical helpfulness, £ 

But, as one of the Conference sec- 
retaries whispered to me, he was gi 
ting off his subject. A committee on) 
mission personnel had been instructed 
to look after that business. 


WE ARE LIKELY to miss the oppor- 
tunity because we are not bold. Ti 
1946 missionary movement should come. 
from our youth. In our congregatio 
the missionary societies are frequen’ 
composed of the older women. Th 
have done superlative work, the bes 
that has been done in the church. 
have studied their subject thoroughly 
intelligently. They have supported i} 
generously, steadily. But they realiz 
regretfully, that the younger peopl} 


Now Is THE TIME for Young Mei 
Missionary Societies—enrolling 
who saw the Pacific as soldiers a 
sailors. The whole church—young a1 
old—must study and support missions 

The result? The church at hom 
would grow stronger than it has eve 
been. We would not need to lie awak 
nights expecting some sly Roman Cath’ 
olic plot to destroy our faith. i 


Loon ay 


a 
You and your family know from experience what food, rf 


clothing and shelter cost — per week or per month— 
and you spend your income accordingly. Isn't it practical therefore, to 


plan your life insurance program on what your family will need, in the 
event of your death? 


By investing a few dollars each year in a LUTHERAN MUTUAL life 
insurance program, it is possible for you to leave your family not only 
what you have had time to save, but all you intended to save. It is the 
only plan whereby an estate is created before the money is earned. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL stands ready to provide sound financial safe- 
guards for yourself and your family, today and tomorrow. Talk your 

: problems over with our local 
7 representative. His profession- 
é al counsel is always at your 
° disposal without obligation. 
Get in touch with him soon. 


|) ORDINARY LIFE 


<a) BucaTIONAL LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


_ INSURANCE 


+ RETIREMENT . WAVERLY, IOWA Founded 1879 
| INCOME ‘a Without OBLIGATION send me literature and information 
: SAVINGS 3 on the types of policies checked. 
REFUND oo RIMES RR rch ee ee fe atc RN Recta as sn Bias can eTesiGivnapnne He PEedandwnep onde saan ABH eect sicavt 
PREFERRED BAGLESS .e.ccceescescccsscesccesceccesesescecnsseccnneessceusevsnsvscentseusecuseasseeaagenessevsuensuaseucnssonsenseensenas 
hi | RISK reppin el ES aR UeNE RAN ae cae Bigte ene ato: 
|} CHILDREN'S 


INSURANCE 


© lend be bright 


Freedow: j body iseés 


3 St = 2 , 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Ge“rterc. Fs ecient COLLEGE Sols va. | 
HARTWICK COLLEGE Onmeco—s, %- f- SUSQUEMANNAUNI! VERSITY—Sek osarow 
LEMON RHYNE COLLEGE Hickory, N.C. 9 THIEL. COLLEGE Green 
MARION COLLEGE Meio. Ye WAGNER COLLEGE— NF 
MIDLAND COLLEGE —Frenco Neo WATERLOO COLLEGE —Wsterics. a 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE —Allectows. Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE—SpricgSeld. © 

Pleae wree for ssjormas 16 
The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 
FL Jackson Place, N. W. Waskmaioe 6 5 = 


